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Alben W. Barkley: Love Is Sweeping the Country (see National Affairs) | 
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Latemeed 


American tourists help finance 
the rebuilding of France 


Probably 200,000 Americans visited France this year. As 
they visited medieval cities and chateaux, sampled glories 
of cathedrals and museums, and made the rounds of gay 
Paree, they spent about 150 million dollars. 

Thus France’s heritage of beauty and culture is today a 
principal source of the dollars she needs for post-war rebuild- 
ing. Her exports to America—objects of art; wines, brandies 
and liqueurs; lace; French couture; perfumes and other special- 
ties— bring in millions more, about 74 million dollars in 1948. 

American shipments to France — wheat, coal, iron, steel, 
cotton, petroleum products and other necessities—amounted 
to 586 million dollars in 1948. These American goods helped 
vitally in French reconstruction. 

People doing business in France are invited to consult the 
Paris branch of the International Banking Corporation 
(affiliate of The National City Bank of New York), Ave- 
nue des Champs Elysées. Or, call or write Overseas Division 
of NCB at Head Office. 


NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street Branches throughout Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Steel from American mills has played an important role in the rebuilding of France. 








To tourists from all over the world, the Eiffel Tower means Paris—and Paris is Fran 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA CHINA ENGLAND PHILIPPINES 
Buenos Aires Shanghai London Manila 
502 Bartolomé Mitre| COLOMBIA 117, Old Broad St. Juan Luna 
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They cut down a hill with water 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich product improvement 


{ HERE'S a hose carrying such a pow- 
erful stream of water it takes five 
men to handle it. Hills above new 
dams or bridges are cut down by water 
pressure, sweeping away dirt and loose 
rocks. But contractors needed hose that 
could stand the pressure and be safe. 
Some of it has to stand a total force 
of 3,000 pounds pressure in each inch 
of hose length (compared to 50 or 
100 pounds in your garden hose). 
hat means, in ome foot of hose, a 
total pressure of nearly 18 tons. A 
sudden kink or other stoppage, a burst 
at a weak spot, and the result might 
Serious injury to workmen. B. F. 


Goodrich men developed a hose with- 
out weak spots. 

Many people think of hose as just 
something to carry water. B.F.Goodrich 
hose is a whole set of tools for indus- 
try. In an ordinary year we make over 
7,000 kinds, types and sizes. There are 
fifty or more types and sizes for 
handling water alone. 

Some have to stand hot water as 
well as cold; some have special com- 
pounds to stand salt water, acid water, 
other chemicals or sharp particles. 
Some have rubber-sealed ends to pro- 
tect cord reinforcements. Some have 
to stand extra wear outside — drag- 


ging over cinder yards or concrete. 
Some have to stand oil or grease. All 
have had dozens of improvements in 
recent years. 

If you use hose, don’t be satisfied 
without finding out what special kinds 
B.F.Goodrich may have for your type 
of work — and what B.F.Goodrich has 
done recently to improve them. It’s a 
safe bet that some one of these 7,000 
kinds of hose can save you money. 
Just ask your B.F.Goodrich distributor. 
The B.F.Goodrich Co., Industrial and 
General Products Div., Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





































































AWOUD 





IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 





Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml] grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Krem!] keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 


Stor Torte 


A product of R. B. Semler. Ine. 











LETTERS 
Tall Gap? 

In your survey story on mystery writers 
(Oct. 31) you have left a large gap where 
George Harmon Coxe rightly belongs. Mr. 
Coxe’s 25th mystery (“Inland Passage,”) has 
just come out. The 
photograph shows 
him contemplating 
his novels in all 
their various edi- 
tions... 

WILLIAM COLE 
Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. 


New York City 


The Tute 

My thanks to you 
for your good write- 
up of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute 
(NEWSWEEK, Oct. 
17). Coxe and books 

But correction: 
Freshmen learn “one ‘n’ and two ‘s’s’.” "Tis 
never referred to as “R.P.1.” by former stu- 
dents—just “The Tute.” “The easiest school 
to enter and the most difficult to be grad- 
uated from.” 





Staats Cotsworth 


Joun F. Lyon 
Class of 1914 
Albany, N. Y. 


Further research indicates that freshmen 
know how to spell Rensselaer but, as News- 
WEEK pointed out, alumni continue to have 
difficulty. Only old grads (including those of 
"14) seem now to refer to R.P.I. as “The 
Tute.” Numerous recent graduates say they 
never heard of the expression. 


United States of Sinatra 


After reading your article on Frank Si- 
natra (Newsweek, Sept. 19), I should like 
to describe the spectating foreigner’s im- 
pressions of this young man. 

He is a phenomenon wrapped in an azure 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Rentals Save Me 
Money 


No investment is necessary 
when you use Servilinen— 
America’s finest linen sup- 
ply service. You get crisp, 
clean towels, uniforms and 
other washable cotton items 
on a low cost rental basis. 


2 I Like the Prompt Z 
Day-to-Day 
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Service My Servilinen oe 
Supplier Gives Me 

Servilinen saves youtimeand \ 
trouble. A simple phone call y i 
and you have the cottons you ¥ Y) 
need. Uniforms, smocks, coats AN | 
and other washable apparel | 
in a complete range of styles 
and sizes to fit any type of business. Call 
pow Servilinen supplier today and see 
ow he can serve you. 


Servilinen Improves 
Employee Morale — 
Means Better Production 


Yes, employees work better 
and are healthier when they 
have clean sanitary cottom 
towels and uniforms suf 
plied them. Let Servilinen 
supply you with these item 
on a low cost rental basis- 
Servilinen is obtainable only through 
members of the Linen Supply Associa- 
tion of America. 





f 
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This campaign is being sponsored in the in- 
terests of the linen supply industry by 


Chicago, Ill. Div. of Opelika Textile Mills, @ 
Inc., furnishers of washable service apparel ¢ 
and towels to the linen supply industry. e 
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It’s FAiRBANKS-MorseE for 
World's Largest Freight Terminal 


Proviso yard of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway is the largest freight marshaling ter- 
minal in the world. In its 1200 acres you will 
find a complex pattern of 390 different tracks 
... over 250 miles. More than 125 trains pass 
through Proviso daily. That's an average of 
210,000 cars classified monthly, 85% “time 
freight’’. . . efficient operation on a big scale. 





At Proviso you'll find Fairbanks-Morse 1000 
hp. locomotives working around the clock. High 
availability and low maintenance have proved 
their superiority in this and other services . . . 
reasons why the North Western is now increas- 
ing its fleet of Fairbanks-Morse switchers, bring- 


ing the total to 27 units. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


» 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


a name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES © DIESEL ENGINES © PUMPS ¢ SCALES 
MOTORS © GENERATORS @ STOKERS © RAILROAD MOTOR CARS 
and STANDPIPES ¢ FARM EQUIPMENT ¢ MAGNETOS 
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Like a new father, we’re mighty proud to announce 
our new babies... a balanced line of four great new 


papers, with a choice of weights in each grade! 


You'll be excited, too, when you see their remark- 
able printability, made possible by Kimberly-Clark’s 
ie development of the new LongLac fibers. These longer, 

stronger fibers provide an exceptionally firm, cohesive 
base sheet with maximum binding qualities and better 
foldability. This has led to an improved coating for- 
mulation which gives these new Levelcoat papers a uni- 


form, mirror-smooth surface never before achieved. 


With ink trapped and anchored uniformly, each 
halftone dot prints to its precise tone value. With 
uniform pick resistance developed across the entire 
sheet, solids print clearly, smoothly. And with each 
new Levelcoat paper, brilliant colors are reproduced 
at maximum tonal density with a minimum of ink. 

That’s printability at its best ...and that’s why 


new 1950 Levelcoat is your best buy in paper today! 





: 





LEVELCOAT PAPERS 


ee] 


— the highest achievement of 77 years of fine papermaking. New Hifect 
has the appearance and printability you expect of higher-priced enamels. 
You'll find permanence, folding endurance and dimensional stability 
make Hifect the ideal choice for covers or any fine letterpress printing. 





—a deluxe paper designed to fill a long-felt need in offset printing. 
Now it’s no longer necessary to pay for costlier enamel offset to 
achieve the finest offset printing. New Lithofect combines a moisture- 
resistant coating to eliminate surface pick, with a strong base sheet, 
Renders rich, solid blacks and glossy colors without loss of density, 


& 


—improved with the addition of LongLac sulphate fibers to make this 
quality sheet more popular than ever. Now it’s whiter—it’s smoother— 
and folds even better than before. Faster setting time and greater all- 
round press dependability make Trufect a finer, bigger value for 1950. 





—the Levelcoat economy sheet designed for volume printing, now 
prints far better with less ink—combines faster setting time with 
smoother performance on the press. LongLac fibers give new Multifect 
added strength, better foldability and ream-on-ream uniformity. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION «¢ NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


























__[F it belongs in the home 


it belongs in 
HOUSEHOLD 








- « - because Household goes to Big families (over 
2,500,000 children)—more cooking, washing, sewing. With Big 
homes (average 6.2 rooms)—more heating, plumbing, housekeeping. 


You can see why Household home editorial is strong on home 
products. Not one, but two regular features are devoted to appliances. 
Indeed, 20% of all Household articles are on home furnishing and 
management. Already this year, 3,223 Household readers have told 
the editors what they do and do not like about the home equipment 


they use. 


Home families plus home editorial. There’s your profit combination. 
Household concentrates this combination where other magazines do 
not—in the big-spending communities under 25,000. And Household 
does it for Jess per page per 1,000—four colors, $3.20; black and 


white, $2.40: 


HOUSEHOLD'S profit combination 


HOME FAMILIES 


%* 2,107,586 reader families 
% 3,764,000 primary adult readers 
% 2,635,789 children 
% Women 81% housewives 
% Families 62% home owners 
%*% 87% with gardens 
% Eat three meals a day 
at home 
% 82% in communities under 25,000 


HOME EDITORIAL 


% Home furnishing & management 20% 


ie oe we a wa aoe acai 18% 
% Home building & modernization. 14% 
ree 8% 
tc iegecbwnetieeeens 8% 
%* Beauty, fashion................ 5% 


%* Fiction, inspirational, community 
improvement..............++. 
%* Miscellaneous.................. 7% 


HOUSEHOLD 


Arthur Capper, Publisher * Topeka, Kansas 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
of awe-striking Americanism. His diction 
and voice make the definition for crooning 
obsolete—another instance of progressive 
America. Yet the realistic quality of your 
country is accentuated in the impeccability 
of his civic conscience. 

Whether America shall smile graciously or 
not, it is “fact that, to us, Sinatra’s name 
represents America. 


TERESA EGAN 
Woodlands, Galway, Ireland 


Unmistakable Features 


NewsweEeEk (Oct. 31) should investigate 
and it would be shocked to find that Miss 
Betty Grable graced the piano top and not 
Miss Bacall, as Mr. Truman displayed his 
pianistic virtuosity. 

Ep CaRNEy 

Hudson, Ohio 





Acme 


Bacall and Truman 


Mr. Carney should do the investigating. 
See picture (from Newsweek, April 16, 
1945). 


Wasp Waste 


In reference to the “Master of Wasps” 
article on Miss Carol McCall in your Oct. 10 
issue, I would suggest that Miss McCall visit 
the Wright Brothers Memorial on Kill Devil 
Hill at Kitty Hawk, N.C. There she can 
gather live wasps by the gallon under the 
dome of the large light atop this memorial. 

I visited this a few days ago and know 
whereof I speak. 


R. L. BENson 
Wrightsville Beach, N. C. 


>... They persist in making nests under 
the eaves of the summer house and somehow 
get through the screens. Miss McCall is wel- 
come to any or all of them. 


Cyntuia Hopkins 
Greenwich, Conn. 


>. . . I could easily supply Miss McCall 
with further specimens from a rich source 
on our summer place near Malone, N. Y. 
Ever since we put in running water this sum- 
mer, wasps have swarmed in more numbers 
than ever before around one of the aban- 
doned buildings behind the house. 

But Miss McCall should hurry 
wants any of these offensive insects as we re 
going up there for a week end soon to take 


Newsweek, November 14, 1949 
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cornerstone 


4 ps BARRETT sat down, half-aware of 
the applause from the crowd beyond 
the speakers’ platform. He had, he 
thought, done a good job of introducing 
Mayor Phillips—who was to make the 
main speech at the laying of the corner- 
stone for the new public library. 


Tom glanced toward the mayor, now 
standing in his characteristic “public 
speaking” pose, and chuckled inwardly. 
He had heard Mayor Phillips orate be- 
fore: “Citizens of Millvale... this great 
and auspicious occasion . . . dedicate 
with pride . . . beautiful new library . . . 
deeply honored.”’ Quite a character, the 
mayor, but a good man for the office. 
Conscientious. Genuinely interested in 
making Millvale a better place in which 
to live. 


Today Mayor Phillips began: “My 
friends, I came here prepared to give the 
speech I generally give on such occasions 
—or one very much like it. But while 
Tom Barrett was talking a few minutes 
ago | got to thinking about something— 
and I'll tell you about that instead.” 


The crowd quieted down. 


“I got to thinking,” the mayor went 
on, “that we all came out here today to 
dedicate a cornerstone—which, when 
you look at it in one way, is only a block 
of stone. 


_ “Sure, the cornerstone of the new 
library means great progress for Millvale. 
But it seems to me that we have other 
cornerstones in Millvale that deserve 
our recognition and tribute even more. 


“I’m referring to the people who form 
the foundation on which our town is 
really built—the people who often go 
through their whole lives doing good for 
others and yet never receive as much 
public recognition as that piece of stone 
over there. 


“I got to thinking that Tom Barrett is 
one of those ‘hidden cornerstones.’ For 
even ve most of us know him—as a 
member of the school board and the man 
who headed up the fund-raising drive 
for this new library—very few people 
fully realize how much he has done for 


the town as a whole over the years. 


“Tom has helped hundreds of men— 
like myself—plan secure futures for their 
wives and families. By getting folks in 
town to take out life insurance, many 
widows are able to get along today with- 
out suffering hardship . .. many children 
are going to school who otherwise might 
not have gone .. . many older folks have 
ease instead of drudgery in their later 
years. 


“And so, before we get on with the 
new library, I’d like to suggest that we 
take time out, right here and now, to pay 
public tribute to that ‘cornerstone’ of 
our community sitting at my left...” 


Tom Barrett, the New York Life 
Agent in Millvale, was half-aware of the 





applause that welled up from the crowd 
beyond the speakers’ platform. He 
blinked his eyes a little faster than it is 
usual for a man to blink his eyes, even in 
such bright sunlight. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 































































































| Above all. 
its Quaker State | 
for Quality 


uaker State Motor Oil is made from 
100% pure Pennsylvania grade crudeoil. It is 
refined with the most modern processing 
equipment and technical skill unexcelled in 
the industry. It is the finest motor oil, we 
i believe, produced anywhere in the world. 
40¢ per U.S. Quart including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
8 
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that building down when the wasps are cold 
and sluggish. 
Marvin Curtis 
New York City 


Survey 


Any change of note in Russian policy 
since Peter the Great? 
O. Bascock, M.D. 
Spirit Lake, Iowa 


Some. 


Pick and Farrell 


With all due respect to Maj. Gen. Thomas 
F. Farrell, [Newsweex, Oct. 17], you must 
have the names mixed up. I was a motion- 
picture cameraman and was based in Ledo, 
Assam, for a year; later I went to Burma 
and China. I never met or saw General 
Farrell. 

The Ledo Road was planned by General 
Stilwell, and Lt. Gen. Dan Sultan finished it 
when General Stilwell was transferred. The 
engineer in charge was Maj. Gen. Lewis A. 
ae 

Davip KANER 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


General Pick was “working” chief of the 
Ledo Road Project under theater comman- 
ders Stilwell and Sultan. General Farrell, as 
chief engineer of the theater, supervised the 
project from top staff level. 


Now Hear This 


When General Spaatz in his NEwswEEek 
article of Oct. 17 said naval officers on ac- 
tive duty have challenged executive author- 
ity . . . and should be disciplined, he was 
flying over the Judge Advocate General’s 
territory. In saying that the situation was 
reminiscent of the Billy Mitchell episode, he 
was right on the beam. 

The general got off the beam in implying 
that there was an important difference be- 
tween the Mitchell case and the Crommelin 
case. He said Mitchell “was fighting for air 
power” period. Just as if Crommelin were 
not fighting for air power! .. . 

Strategic bombing and the atom bomb 
have captured the public imagination, but 
the people still should have correct notions 
about the capabilities and limitations of 
weapons... 

General Spaatz should tell Newsweek 
readers something about tactical aviation— 
about air-ground cooperation in France and 
how British and German aviation functioned 
in supporting their respective ground forces. 
We need to know more about the historic 
role of air power in the war across the Pa- 
cific, how it was employed by the Japanese, 
the British, and the American forces .. . 
While we look ahead and think about bomb- 
ers, atom bombs, guided missiles, and rocket- 
carrying submarines atomizing coastal cities, 
let us learn all we can from the experiences 
of the past. 

The Navy is now bewildered by the Air 
Force charge that it is opposed to unification. 
This charge comes after 30 years of the 
Navy’s fighting tooth and nail to keep itself 
unified against Air Force attempts to rip it 
apart... 

In as much as Congress, for better or 
worse, has now changed the organization of 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 





—all forms a | fire, iuttie 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 






































‘Hew York 
Calling 


2000 modern rooms 


at sensible rates — 
all with radio, many 
with TELEVISION 


ON TIMES SQUARE 
AT RADIO CITY 


HOTEL “c2" 


TAFT 


at som st. NEW YORK 


BING & BING INC. MANAGEMENT 
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TRY IT IN YOUR OWN HOME 
WITH PRIVILEGE OF RETURN ste rovatty OF HEARING one small case contains 


both batteries and 

... Why waste time reading about it... se 
when you can be ¢rying it—with ten days 
to find out for yourself. 

Zenith offers the finest in quality... 
produced to retail at lowest possible cost 
to you. 

Purchase or inquire—from an Author- 
ized Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer in your 
locality—or by addressing the factory 
for information. 
Millions of dollars in research and 33 years 
of leadership in radionics have made the 
name Zenith famous the world over. -. (unde 
This trademark is a true quality mark— oe 10-day 
in hearing aids—Radio—FM and 
Television. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


HEARING AID DIVISION + DEPT. 1144C + 5801 DICKENS AVE. + CHICAGO 339, ILL. 


return 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 1144C 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 339, Illinois. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR INFORMATION | rece send me rs, deta and complate descriptive erature (ncuding 
: ae time payment plan) on the new $75 Zenith “Miniature”. 
For Names of Authorized Zenith Hearing Aid Dealers 
Consult Your Classified Telephone Directory. 








keal Estate Sub-Division_400 Feet Down! 





Perhaps you ve never thought of a coal mine as a piece of 
real estate. But a glance at the map of a mine hung in this 
foreman’s office underground makes clear the geographical 
similarity between a city area and the mine workings. It 
shows in detail every “street,” railroad and passageway—cov- 
ering several square miles under the earth’s surface. 

To the eye of the mining engineer, a map like this trans- 
lates itself into a bigger investment in property than many 
a desirable residential section. It marks the expenditure of 
millions of dollars for railroad track, conveyor belt, timber- 
ing, and elevator and ventilating shafts. 

All of this planning, construction and equipment is de- 
signed to produce coal efficiently, economically and in quan- 
tity enough to meet any demands. All of it represents a care- 
fully calculated program of engineering and investment— 
running into billions of dollars—which assures everyone of 
coal easy to buy, efficient and economical to use. 


Photographed in Southern Illinois coal fields by William Vandivert 


Aboveground, too, modern mines repre- 
sent a far cry from the “pick and shovel” 
days. To produce “prescription coals,” free 
from loose impurities and blended and treated 
to meet customers’ specifications, mine opera- 
tors have built million-dollar preparation 
plants. Among new preparation plants now 
under construction is one designed to wash 
and grade coal at a record rate of 2,000 tons 
an hour. Modern coal mines employ almost as 
many skilled “miners” aboveground as below 
—and all receive the highest hourly wages 
paid by any major American industry. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





A New Quick-Reference Source 
of Geographical Information 


Webster's 
Geographical 
Dictionary 


HE greatest fund of geographical information ever presented 

in a single volume. More than 40,000 of the world’s impor- 
tant places are listed in alphabetical order with concise infor- 
mation, historical notes, and pronunciations. 177 maps newly 
made for this book include 24 full-page maps in color. 126 useful 
tables cover ranges of the Alps, national parks, dams, etc., etc. 
All incorporated cities and towns in the United States and 
Canada with 1500 or more population are included. For every 
home and office this is an invaluable quick-reference source of 
information on all the world’s important places so essential to a 
clear understanding of the vital news of the-day. 1352 pages 
bound in handsome buckram; stamped in gold; sprinkled edges; 
colored end papers illustrating types of map projection. Size of 
volume 7 x 10 x 2 inches; with thumb index. $8.50. 


3 Special eviam-Webstt 


REC. u.s. PAT. OFF 


Dictionaries for Office and Home USe 


In This Single Vol- 
ume Are Quick-Ref- 
erence Facts About 
40,000 Noted Men 
and Women in Every 
Field . . . Historical 
and Contemporary 


WEBSTER’S 
BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


An Essential Tool for Every 
Writer and Speaker 


WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY of SYNONYMS 


HE book to help you use 

the right word in the right 
place. Prepared by the famed 
Merriam-Webster editorial 
staff. Clarifies the distinctions 
between Synonyms, giving 
their Antonyms and Analo- 





REPARED by the famed Merriam-Webster edi- 

torial staff, this is the most inclusive one-volume 
biographical work ever published. Its 40,000 concise 
biographies give pronunciation of names and all essen- 
tial facts required for quick reference use. Included 
are scientists, statesmen, generals, rulers, explorers, 
writers, painters, actors, radio personalities, and emi- 
nent figures from every other field of activity. 1,730 
pages, with thumb index. $7.50. 





gous and Contrasted Words, 
explains the differences in 
their shades of meaning, and 
illustrates usage by classic 
and contemporary writers. Al- 
phabetical listing and cross- 
indexing of every entry. 944 
pages, bound in tan library 
buckram; thumb index. $5.00. 





See these dictionaries at your bookseller’s or stationer’s or write for further information to 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS., Dept. 302 


Publishers of Famed Merriam-Webster Dictionaries for Over 100 Years 








THE GREAT MIDWEST 


Land of Vast Resources and 
Industrial Opportunity 


Here are some of the things that make the Midwest great— 
and an unexcelled location for Industry and | Business: 
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Also important, of course, on the 
Midwest’s long list of resources, is 
the rich soil of its rolling prairies, as 
fertile as any on earth, constituting 


Great Home Market and 
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POPULATION 
* Intelligent, Energetic 
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Industrial Development. 
The M. & St. L. Railway, proud to be 
a vital link in Midwest Transportation, 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
our national-defense forces by creating a 
third arm and has unified the three in a legal 
sense, may those three services hereafter be- 
come unified in a spiritual sense, until death 
parts them. 

ALFRED W. JOHNSON 
Washington, D. C. 


(Mr. Johnson is a retired vice admiral who 
held several air commands from~ 1920 to 
1935.) 


> Future historians will probably mark the 
second world war as the end of big battle 
fleets in general. For centuries the aim of sea 
power was to keep open the trade routes for 
one’s own purpose and to prohibit their use 
by the enemy through annihilation of the 
enemy’s battle fleet. 

The appearance of the submarine shook 
this conception . . . as did the air force. . . 
The influence of the atom bomb will prob- 
ably be decisive. But of greater influence 
still in this regard will be the world political 
situation. 

The Soviet Union is a land and air power, 


’ while the United States and Great Britain as 


the essential opponents of the Soviet Union 
are sea and air powers. Since the Soviet 
Union is not in possession of sea power in 
the classical sense, she will have to use other 
means to prohibit the use of trade routes by 
her enemies. She possesses only the subma- 
rine for this purpose. 

But no heavy surface vessels are needed 
against the submarine. Only numerous small 
and very fast craft with the most modern 
means of detection and attack will be 
needed—along with the aircraft operating, 
as during the last war, from small carriers 
which accompany the convoys... 

It is certainly painful for the Navy to say 
farewell to a great tradition .. . 

Perhaps we Germans, deprived of all ma- 
terial power and unburdened by tradition, 
have a greater capability to observe the 
coming developments than those who fight 
for something that in our eyes is nothing 
more than a question of prestige. 

W. H. Mour 
Kiel, Germany 


(Mr. Mohr describes himself as a German 
and “an old naval man.”) 
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"IT’S KILLING ME!?”’ SAID MIKE 


“Don’t get me wrong,” said Mike, “It wasn’t anybody’s 
fault, far as I could see. 

“Every winter I’d get this runny nose and start sneezing, 
and I couldn’t sleep. Funny thing, none of the rest of the 
gang in the plating room were bothered. Just me, Mike. 
When they closed the windows the first cold day, I’d start 
to suffer. 

“Finally one of the guys says, ‘Mike, you look like the 
last rose of summer in a snowstorm. Why don’t you 
squawk?’ 

“So I told the foreman and he says, ‘Mike, there’s nothing 
toxic, nothing poisonous. We watch it all the time. It can’t 
kill you. The rest of the men don’t mind it.’ 

“*Yeah, but I do, and it’s killing me.’ 

“So they called in an industrial hygienist from Liberty 
Mutual. He came in loaded down with suckers and blowers 
and bottles. He tested the air all over that room. But he did 
more than that. He sent me to a doctor. And he found out 
I was like a one-shot drinker. A little bit of the stuff hit 
me harder than a whole roomful of the stuff did the other 
guys. So they all got their heads together and did something 
—pressed a button, tightened a screw and put another hole 
in the exhaust system, something like that—and right away 
I felt like a new man. 

“And, brother, don’t think I don’t appreciate it. The gang 
claims they miss my red nose and my wheezes, but they also 
figure if this outfit’s got time to mess around just for one 
guy like me, it must be a pretty good place to work. And 
it is.” 


Liberty Mutual’s Industrial Hygienists, backed by a fully 
equipped and staffed industrial hygiene laboratory, look for 
harmful dust, fumes, cutting oils, even radio-active isotopes 
in industrial plants. They work with plant management to 
control or restrict these hazards by engineering methods. 
Sometimes there is no health hazard, merely discomfort 
which is easily cleaned up. Industrial Hygiene is another 
example of how Liberty Mutual sets the pace to make in- 
dustry a safer, better place to work. 
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We work to keep you safe ++ + by protecting business, home and car owners from crip- 


oo” pling loss . . 


. by removing the causes of home, highway and work accidents . 


. . by relieving 4 


the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt, fair and friendly handling of all claims 
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A Well-Informed Public 


Is America’s Greatest Security 








For Your Information 


RED FEATHER TIME: This is the season of Community 
Chest drives across the nation. In some 1,250 towns and 
cities and counties volunteers are asking public support for 
‘a total of more than 14,000 health and 
welfare organizations. The Chests have 
a way of bringing a community to- 
gether, planning its needs, budgeting its 
capacity to give, and assembling around 
one table for common work all groups, 
enough!\ - creeds, and colors. The Red Feather 
symbol has become representative not 
Fam ALL merely of the best kind of public service 
RED FEATHER SERVICES! = but of the highest type of community 
spirit. We know we scatcely have to 
urge upon Newswex readers the fullest possible support 
of their Community Chests. 








Give 














HOW TO SAY: In the Japanese language it takes 50 sym- 
bols to translate the American term “giveaway” (referring 
to quiz-show prizes). At least that’s what Newsweex’s Far 
Eastern manager, Karl Bachmeyer, found when he inaugu- 
rated a new feature in the Tokyo edition of NEwsweexk. 
Each week NEwsweex’s Japanese readers find inside the 
cover a glossary of terms translating into their own lan- 
guage the American idioms in that issue. Response has 
been most enthusiastic. 


BEVIN BLAST OUT: Britain’s Foreign Office was ques- 
tioned in the Commons this Monday over NEwswEEk’s 
Nov. 7 exclusive report on current Anglo-Italian relations. 
Last week, our Foreign Affairs department published the 
text of Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin’s private memo- 
randum on the subject to his associates. The revelation, 
in addition.to causing considerable stir in the British 
and Italian press, led Conservative MP George B. Dray- 
son to rise in the House and ask how the document 
got published by Newsweek. He was told that Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary could not accept responsibility for 
the Newsweek story. But, when questioned by News- 
wEEk’s London bureau, the Foreign Office clearly implied 
that it was about time to bring Britain’s relations with 
Italy out in the open. 


DON’T MISS: The warning on page 30 that, thus far, 
America has no over-all program for organized defense 
against the atom bomb .. . Joseph B. Phillips’s column on 
page 44 on the current plight of. Britain’s middle class, 
which has the decisive vote in the general elections next 
. spring . . . The story behind the current stock-market rise. 
Is more inflation ahead (see page 66)? 


THE COVER: Any news magazine automatically prepares 
a man’s picture for appearance on its cover once he be- 
comes Vice President of the United States. You never can 
tell. This week, however, “Veep” 
Alben W. Barkley receives cover 
treatment under the happiest of 
circumstances. Of his approaching 
marriage, NEwsweeEx’s Washington 
bureau reports: “It couldn’t happen 
to a nicer guy.” The story, beginning 
on page 26, points out, however, that 
the Vice President has worked just 
as hard for his country and his party 
as he has for the hand of the lovely lady from St. Louis 
(photo for Newsweek by Yousuf Karsh). 
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HOME TOWN BOOSTER 


What the prosperity of the Telephone Company means to thousands of people and communities 


Your Bell Telephone Company does 
more than provide good telephone serv- 
ice. Directly and indirectly, it touches 
some part of the business life and pros- 
perity of almost everybody in town. 

It is essentially a local enterprise. 
It is managed by home-town people. Its 
employees are home-town people. In 
your neighborhood — perhaps on your 
own street — are also people who have 
invested their savings in the telephone 
business. 

About one family in every 35 in the 
country has someone who works for 
the Bell System or has invested in it. 


Many more people, outside the tele- 
phone business, also get some part of 
their livelihood from it. Not only do 
telephone people buy from local mer- 
chants but the company itself is a‘large 
purchaser of local materials and sup- 
plies. Last year, Western Electric — 
the manufacturing unit of the Bell 
System—bought from 27,000 different 
concerns in 2800 cities and towns. 


Since the war, Bell Telephone Com- 
panies have put over $4,000,000,000 
into new facilities. This money has 
been spent to improve telephone serv- 
ice and to meet heavy postwar demands, 


It has meant work and jobs for people 
in many lines. 

Your telephone company wants to 
keep right on moving ahead . . . im- 
proving service, making an important 
contribution to prosperity. 

Future progress depends, of course, 
on adequate telephone rates. Rates 
are still low. The increases granted so 
far, plus those now requested, are gen- 
erally far less than the increases in most 
other things in recent years. They aver- 
age only a penny or so per call. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

White House aides say privately that 
President Truman expects to name an- 
other justice to the U. S. Supreme Court, 
probably early next year. The reason: 
Justice Stanley Reed is in poor health and 
may be forced to retire. Likely successor: 
Attorney General McGrath, with Clark 
Clifford going to the Justice Department 
.. . The row between Truman and In- 
terior Secretary Krug is getting hotter. 
Insiders say Krug will be out of the Cabi- 
net before the end of the year . . . The 
White House is considering ECA roving 
Ambassador Averell Harriman for chair- 
manship of the National Security Re- 
sources Board . . . Although Admiral 
Sherman, the new Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, probably won't effect a widespread 
“purge,” it’s a good bet that many of the 
Navy’s top-ranking officers, including Ad- 
miral Radford, will retire within a few 
months .. . Thé Labor Department soon 
will knock some of the 35 “distress” labor 
markets off its critical unemployment list 
on the basis of generally improved busi- 
ness. 


Television and Politics 

The question of how to use television 
tor political purposes in 1950 is bothering 
both parties. Listener ratings indicate 
that televised political speeches have 
little audience appeal—even less than such 
speeches on radio. Preliminary studies 
have convinced politicos that campaign 
oratory will have to be mixed generously 
with entertainment if television is to have 
an effect. This involves large outlays for 
a few whooped-up programs, rather than 
a piddling away of money on straight 
political appearances. 


Outlook for Heover Proposals 
Despite this year’s whopping Federal 
deficit, major economies proposed by the 
Hoover commission probably will get a 
go-by from Congress when it reconvenes. 
A proposed merger of government medi- 
cal services, although assuring millions 
in savings, is opposed by the medical 
profession, which defeated plans for a 
Federal welfare department last year. 
An equally formidable lobby represent- 
ing the Army Engineers stands in the 
way of a money-saving general Public 
Works Agency, into which the Engineers 
would be merged. Incidentally, the citi- 
zens committee backing the Hoover pro- 
posals will concentrate next session on 
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relatively minor projects like reform of 
accounting procedures. An indication of 
how long the committee thinks it will 
take to sell the Hoover program is its 
recent decision to enlist support of the 
rising generation through government- 
administration courses in the schools. 


The Navy Row 

Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, now a 
United Nations official, is shying away 
from any comment on the removal of Ad- 
miral Denfeld, but persons who have 
talked with him privately find that he 
feels the entire affair will blow over with- 
out too much harm to the Navy. Time is 
a great healer, he thinks, adding that the 
role of the Navy in any war with Russia 
would be vitally important, despite cut- 
backs in construction and despite the fact 
that Russia is not a naval power. He 
points out that the U. S. still has enough 
carriers to maintain superiority for the 
next five or ten years, that Russia’s sub- 
marine fleet is strong enough to preoc- 
cupy as much naval force as was engaged 
against the Germans in the last war, and 
finally that the U.S. Navy also would 
have missions close to Russian shores as 
dangerous as the Navy’s role at Okinawa. 


National Notes 

There’s more than a possibility that his 
illness may force Senator Vandenberg to 
retire . . . Admiral Denfeld, ousted Chief 
of Naval Operations, may run for Con- 
gress to replace Representative Bates of 
Massachusetts, veteran GOP member of 
the House Armed Services Committee 
who was killed in last week’s plane crash 
in Washington . . . Lt. Gen. Leslie Groves, 
head of the wartime Manhattan District 
atomic project, expects to run as a Repub- 
lican for one of the two Senate seats up 
for election in Connecticut next year, for 
the express purpose of upsetting Senator 
McMahon, Democrat, head of the Atomic 
Energy Committee . . . Kansas Democrats 
are talking seriously about nominating 
Mrs. Georgia Neese Clark, the new U. S. 
Treasurer, as their candidate for the 
Senate. 


v 


Trends Abroad 

Don’t be surprised if the Reds make 
Mme. Sun Yat-sen the first President of 
Communist China . . . Returned travelers 
say the Red regime is facing a food short- 
age in North China. Fall harvests in the 
area are only about 68% of normal. Large 
levies on the peasantry and imports from 
other sections probably will be necessary 
to feed the Northern cities through the 
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winter . . . Marshal Tito still is holding 
most of the Greek guerrilla fighters who 
formerly operated from within his bor- 
ders. However, some 4,000 Greek Com- 
munist refugees have moved from 
Yugoslavia to Czechoslovakia. They’re 
mostly women and children and are in 
addition to the estimated 7,000 guerrillas 
from Albania being retrained in Czech 
camps for future action against Tito. . . 
The British are concerned over recent 
leakage of top-secret information from 
the new military proving grounds in Aus- 
tralia. 


Hungarian Underground 

Anti-Stalin | Hungarian Communists, 
calling themselves the Central Committee 
of the Hungarian Communist Party and 
claiming to represent an underground 
opposition movement of 50,000, have 
appealed to German socialists for prole- 
tarian solidarity against both “capitalists 
and state capitalists” and both “Western 
and Eastern warmongers.” They say 
40,000 Russian soldiers stationed in 
Southern Hungary near the Yugoslav 
border ‘are terrorizing Hungarian vil- 
lagers, that Hungarian political police 
increased from 1,900 in 1945 to 12,000 
today, and that after ex-Foreign Minister 
Rajk’s arrest Russian MVD officers took 
over complete control of the political 
police, installing 84 Russians in the Buda- 
pest headquarters alone. 


Czech Police State 

Here’s an example of how the Red se- 
curity police dominate purge-ridden 
Czechoslovakia: ‘The French ambassador 
in Prague recently found among some 
routine communications from the Czech 
Foreign Ministry a letter ordering the ex- 
pulsion within twelve hours of his mili- 
tary attaché. When the baffled ambassa- 
dor phoned the Foreign Ministry, no one 
knew anything about it. One official de- 
clared: “Why, your excellency, I have 
just sent the attaché an invitation to the 
President's hunting party next week.” 
The Czech Defense Ministry also was 
ignorant about the expulsion order. It 
finally developed that the order had been 
issued by the Interior Minister, who heads 
the police. Presumably to save time, he 
had it written on Foreign Ministry sta- 
tionery and didn’t even bother about 
notifying the Foreign Ministry, which 
also is being purged. 


Greek Civil Rights 

Now that the Greek Communist guer- 
rillas have been beaten, the U.S. and 
Britain shortly will tell Athens it’s time 
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to discontinue executions of political pris- 
oners. The Greeks will be asked to limit 
death sentences to crimes against the per- 
son and to permit legal appeals from 
court-martial verdicts. However, the 
Athens regime may balk at the reforms 
on the excuse that such concessions would 
be misinterpreted by the Communists as 
a sign of weakness. 


Envoys for Germany 

Agreement may be reached at the Paris 
conference of foreign ministers permit- 
ting the new West German state to have 
a foreign office. Allied diplomats believe 
that German participation in the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coop- 
eration and eventually in the Council of 
Europe will make the formation of such 
a German agency necessary. However, 
appointment of German diplomatic rep- 
resentatives abroad will have to await the 
conclusion of a peace treaty. Meanwhile, 
German overseas trade missions will be 
allowed to conduct some negotiations in 
the diplomatic field. 


Foreign Notes 

Marshal Vershinin, head of the Soviet 
Air Force, is apparently in disgrace. He 
didn’t appear at the recent funeral of 
Marshal Tolbukhin in Moscow. Instead 
the Air Force was represented by Colonel 
General Zigariyoff . . . There’s a growing 
sense of disappointment in Latin America 
over Washington’s preoccupation with 
Europe at the “expense of its good neigh- 
bors.” The feeling is that the high-pow- 
ered Hull-Welles-Rockefeller policy is 
being all too lightly discarded . . . Despite 
current French denials, Chancellor Ade- 
nauer of Western Germany soon will visit 
Paris for extensive political talks .. . 
General Romulo of the Philippines is 
being praised at Lake Success as the best 
presiding officer the Assembly has had to 
date . . . Indonesia is expected to make 
new requests for U. S. loans when it be- 
comes independent and loses its share of 
Netherlands ECA funds. The State De- 
partment will urge the Export-Import 
Bank to act quickly. 
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Crackdown on 5 Per Centers 

Washington's 5 per centers are facing 
a new crackdown. From now on con- 
tractors doing business with the govern- 
ment will have to report the sums they 
pay to 5 per centers serving as their 
agents. If the payments are deemed ex- 
cessive, Jess Larson, General Services 
Administrator, will subtract them from 
the government’s payments. This system 
will apply both to civilian and military 
contracts. 


European Aid Fight 

At the next session you can expect one 
of the bitterest Congressional battles in 
years over ECA funds—no matter how 
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much progress Europe makes toward 
economic integration. Administrator Hoff- 
man now plans to ask Congress for per- 
mission to allocate a larger share of ECA 
money without the present restrictions on 
how it must be spent. This would permit 
European nations to use American aid 
where and when they wish and would 
sharply reduce their purchases in the 
U.S. Hottest opposition can be expected 
from the farm bloc, which will be sup- 
ported by economy advocates. Inciden- 
tally, ECA plans call for a total 1951 ap- 
propriation of $2,700,000,000, two-thirds 
to be allocated on a no-strings basis. 


Navy Plane Purchases 

The Navy is about ready to sign or- 
ders on its authorizéd $681,616,000 air- 
craft-purchase program. If Secretary 
Johnson sticks to his proposed spending 
cuts, the service will reduce the number 
ordered. Bulk of the orders will be for 
carrier-based jet fighters, the Grumman 
F9F Panther and the McDonnell F2H 
Banshee—about 300 of each. Also budg- 
eted are about 50 Chance Vought F7U 
Cutlasses, the tailless jet which is said to 
be the Navy’s fastest plane. There'll be 
small orders for the Martin P4M Mer- 
cator. patrol bomber and the Convair P5Y 
streamlined turbo-prop flying boat. Also, 
Grumman is expected to get orders for its 
AF-1, equipped with search radar to de- 
tect schnorkel-type submarines, and AF-2, 
a standard attack bomber. 


Business Footnotes 

Construction men now predict that the 
building boom will carry over into next 
year. They think 1950 will break the in- 
dicated new record of $19,000,000,000 
for 1949 because (1) they feel there'll 
be no recession like that earlier this year 
and (2) building costs are down 10% in 
most localities . . . Big-city auto dealers 
in some areas are offering sharply higher 
trade-in allowances. Apprehensive over 
slow-moving inventories of 1949 cars, 
they are boosting trade-ins to give $200 
to $400 discounts on medium- and low- 
priced machines . . . Higher prices for 
men’s shirts can be expected next year 

. . Some working mothers may get 
income-tax relief from a measure which 
Representative Combs, Texas Democrat, 
will introduce next session. It permits 
deduction of wages in cases where em- 
ployment of a housekeeper is necessary 
to permit the head of the family to work 
.. . Sales gimmick: Dog owners will be 
offered $50 life-insurance policies on 
their pets by makers of a new dog food 
soon to be introduced nationally. 
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Movie Notes 

Al Jolson insists that he appear in per- 
son in the next picture based on his life. 
It will be made by Warners, not Colum- 
bia which produced the first two... 


Following rave reviews and public ac- 
claim for her role in “Pinky,” 24-year-old 
Jeanne Crain looms as one of the young- 
est Academy Award contenders in 
Hollywood history . . . “Murder, Inc.,” a 
film based on New York Mayor William 
O’Dwyer’s breakup of the mob when he 
was district attorney, is coming up as 
Warners returns to the gangster cycle... 
Northern draft riots during the Civil War 
will be dramatized in a film to be called 
“The New York Story,” starring Hum- 
phrey Bogart . . . David Selznick will 
produce a picture about lepers. The title 
will be “The Unclean” . . . M-G-M is con- 
ferring with Carl Sandburg over plans for 
a film based on his novel “Remembrance 
Rock,” which the studio bought five 
years ago . .. Loretta Young is returning 
to Warners, where she started her career, 
to co-star with David Brian in “Lightning 
Strikes Twice.” 


Radio Lines 

CBS stars are making a series of guest 
appearances on each other’s programs to 
make competition all the tougher for op- 
posing network shows . . . The CBS ex- 


‘clusive contract with Al Jolson for ten 


guest shots annually will result in fre- 
quent Jolson appearances with Bing Cros- 
by, whose current listener ratings are 
disappointing. Bob Hope’s recent guest 
spot boosted Crosby’s Hooper four points 
. .. Ed Gardner may move Duffy’s Tav- 
ern back to Hollywood from Puerto Rico, 
where he has been recording the program 
on tape. He’s disheartened by press 
criticism of the tax-saving project; his 
cast is riddled by illness, and his ratings 
have slipped. Meanwhile, he'll start fly- 
ing guest stars to Puerto Rico. . . Allen 
Funt shortly will appear as a convict in 
an actual prison on his CBS-TV Candid 
Camera show. 


Miscellany 

It isn’t generally known outside the 
book trade that “The Long Love” by John 
Sedges, a current Literary Guild selec- 
tion, was written by Pearl Buck. Her 
husband, Richard Walsh, heads the firm 
which published the novel, a story about 
a book-publishing family. One reason 
Miss Buck adopted a pseudonym was that 
her work is associated in the public mind 
with stories about China . . . Laurence 
Todd, longtime Washington bureau chief 
of the Soviet news agency, Tass, has been 
deposed, apparently because Moscow 
regards him as a Litvinoff-Browder de- 
viationist. A U.S. citizen, Todd will 
remain as senior correspondent. His suc- 
cessor is a Russian national . . . Cartoon- 
ist Al Capp and his archrival, Ham 
Fisher, both plan forthcoming English 
Channel swim sequences for their comics 
strips. In Fisher's “Joe Palooka” Hum- 
phrey Pennyworth is the swimmer; in 
“Lil Abner” it’s the hero himself, swim- 
ming as Burly May Yokum. 
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Pathway to poverty 


AST MONTH, in London, one of this company’s 
L officials asked an English manufacturer, 
noted as a liberal, this question: What could 
England have done to prevent its present bank- 
ruptcy? Here is his answer: 


“For the past 50 years we should have been 
investing more money in better machines. We 
taxed away profits that should have been left in 
the business to modernize it. Now, with old 


equipment, we can’t compete. Our workmen can’t 





produce enough to earn a living, our costs are 
too high to let us compete. If I were an American 
business man I'd keep putting every dollar I could 
get into the most modern machinery on the mar- 
ket. If I were an American politician I’d promote 
laws that foster such investment. If I were an 
American worker, I’d use those machines to 
produce at lowest possible cost. It takes all three 
working together to keep a country sound and 
solvent. We failed to work that way here; now 
all three of us are bankrupt.” 


SWASEY 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 














Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> The Administration’s position on taxes is indefinite, despite 
Truman’s recent remark that something has to be done about 
deficits. Important tax increases may not even be recom- 
mended when Congress returns. 


The effect on business of any large-scale tax increase is being 
studied closely at the White House and Treasury. Nothing 
will be done that might reverse the economy’s favorable trend. 


Truman may return to the position taken in the Economic 
Council’s midyear report: that higher taxes might reduce 
business volume and that extraordinary Federal expenditures 
make deficit financing inevitable. This would not bar some 
increase in estate and gift taxes but would probably obviate 
important changes in corporate-tax rates. 


Continued deficit financing may be defended on the ground 
that the expanding national income promises to increase Fed- 
eral revenue and permit balanced budgets within a few years. 


> A mild economic upturn after settlement of the coal and 
steel strikes is expected by the President’s advisers, They now 
do not see much danger of a vigorously inflationary period, 
however. 


High levels of business during 1950 will probably be forecast 
in the Economic Council’s annual report. Some Truman ad- 
visers believe the 1948 peaks may be equaled. 


The Economic Council’s new annual report will be largely a 
Keyserling-Clark document, even if the President appoints a 
successor to Nourse soon. These two will also bear the brunt 
of selling Truman’s new economic program to Congressional 
committees next year. 


> Further ECA pressure for economic unity in Europe can be 
expected. Officials considered the OEEC’s initial reaction to 
Hoffman’s Paris speech timid and halfhearted. 
Real progress by Feb. 15, when the ECA must ask Congress 
for new funds, is the objective. To achieve it, the $1,300,- 
000,000 the ECA will spend during the first half of 1950 may 
be reallocated, with nations that drop trade barriers being 
rewarded by larger shares. 
The ECA won't dictate the form economic unification should 
take, but it has very specific ideas on the subject. Officials 
believe a unity program should include: 
1—A fixed schedule for ending trade and:exchange controls, 
the effort to commence immediately and be complete in no 
more than two years. ECA funds would cushion the shock. 


2—An intra-European Commerce Commission, comparable 
to the FTC or ICC, with power to police free trade and 
prevent the growth of cartels. The international tribunal at 
The Hague would serve as a court of appeals. 

38—A central banking agency that would serve as a currency 
clearinghouse to pool and control the convertibility of dol- 
lars and be a permanent mechanism for adjustment of 
monetary policies. 





4—Elimination of major differences in tariffs, excises, and 
business taxes by ERP nations. 


5—Commercial and fair-trade-practice codes to be worked 
out by the OEEC and the intra-European Commerce Com- 
mission. 


> The South will be the target of the next series of Democratic 
regional conferences, now scheduled for early 1950. The 
Brannan plan, Federal aid to education, and national health 
insurance will be emphasized. Southern primary candidates 
will have to declare themselves before the spring balloting, 
and Truman is determined to give Dixiecrats no quarter. 


> The AFL and CIO will throw their weight behind a new 
international labor organization to be formed in London next 
month. The new group, which will include the British Trades 
Union Congress and non-Communist unions throughout the 
world, will vigorously support the ERP and the Atlantic Pact. 


Despite the traditional conservatism of the AFL and some 
other participants, the organization’s policy will reflect ideas 
of European Social Democrat movements. 

Closer domestic ties between the AFL and CIO will be in- 
duced by their partnership in this new effort, but chances for 
unification remain extremely remote. 


> Mon Wallgren, newest Federal Power Commissioner, will 
support construction of Western transmission lines voted by 
Congress and Fair Deal plans for harnessing New England 
steam plants. But he will defend private utilities elsewhere 
when they give adequate service at reasonable cost. 


A public-private power grid in the Missouri Valley, acceptable 
to private utilities but opposed by Interior Secretary Krug, 
may have a better chance when Under Secretary Chapman 
moves up, as is now expected. Action on a Missouri Valley 
Authority, or other TVA-style proposals, is remote. 


> Truman is undecided about asking for UMT again next year. 
Military men consider universal training as important as ever, 
perhaps more so in view of declining forces in-being. How- 
ever, chances for action by Congress are considered nil, and 
the President may simply ignore the question. 


> An attempt to strengthen the Labor Department will be part 
of the Administration’s program during the next session. Re- 
turning the conciliation service to the Secretary of Labor's 
control remains a primary objective. 


> Another national military academy is still on the Defense 
Department’s program. The recent announcement that more 
Annapolis graduates will go to the Air Force is only a tempo- 
rary and inadequate solution to the USAF’s desperate need 
for well-educated young officers. 


Three “defense” academies, each of which would feed men to 
all the services, may be recommended by a special board now 
studying the problem. It will report in December. 
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Picture of a wide-awake businessman 
(who could easily be you ) 


Notice that this man smiles even in his sleep. That’s 
the outward sign of his inward peace. 


For this man knows he’ll be at his business confer- 
ence in the morning, despite 500 miles of snow and 
mountains ahead. A good night’s rest in that big, 
comfortable Pullman bed will put him in the mood 


for a good day’s work. He’ll arrive—well-pressed, 
well-rested, wide-awake—right in the heart of town, 
convenient to everything. 





And—luckily enough—this could easily be you 
next time you travel. Next time you go Pullman! 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS To Go Pallnan 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 





The National Guard Defends America—Join Now! 
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TREAT YOURSELF 


Lyf-siae 


Think of the thousand-and-one evenings of glorious entertainment 


that television offers you—and think how much more you'll 
enjoy them on a screen that is not only life-size but life-like in its 


high-fidelity picture quality. An exclusive Du Mont circuit gives 


the Bradford great sensitivity and immunity to interference. 


The Du Mont Bradford 205 square inches of 
the sharpest, steadiest picture you ever saw. 
19-inch Du Mont picture tube. Distinguished 
cabinet of fine mahogany veneers. FM radio. 
Automatic player for the new 45 RPM records. 





Ol} MINT First with The pened in ldwrsion A. ae 
Your Du Mont Dealer invites you to see the Morey * 
Amsterdam Show on the Du Mont Television Network, 


Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. ¢ 
Home Offices and Plants, Passaic, N. J. 
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General Television Sales Offices and the DuMont Television Network, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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The Strike Logjam Begins to Break 


Like a crisp autumn wind shearing 
through a heavy fog, the Bethlehem Steel 
strike settlement perked up American in- 
dustry last week. In eleven plants spread 
over five states, helmeted workers fired 
blast furnaces and coke ovens. Before 
the week was up sheet steel was rolling 
out of the Bethlehem mills. The wheels 
of industry, slowing to a halt, began to 
pick up speed. 

Early Tuesday Jones & Laughlin and 
Republic Steel settled on the Bethlehem 
terms. Similar action by the mammoth 
United States Steel Corp. was only a 
matter of time. With the steel strike out 
of the road, talk of Presidential action 
against John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers, in the seventh week of their 
walkout, revived. 

For steel was only half of the problem. 
With Lewis and the coal operators stub- 
bornly deadlocked, the country faced the 
possibility that a fuel famine, by Decem- 
her, might well create a national emer- 
gency, Would the President resort to 
punitive measures? Now that Philip Mur- 
ray’s steelworkers were getting out of the 
way, it would be less difficult for Mr. 





Truman to invoke his injunction powers 
under the Taft-Hartley Act against Lewis.* 
The threat might be enough to force 
Lewis and the mine operators to settle. 
As for Murray, he could put aside his 
role as United Steelworkers’ president 
and, fortified by his victory, pick up again 
as CIO chief. With an overwhelming mar- 
gin of CIO convention votes cozily in his 
pocket, he was ready to take up the task 
at hand—to wreck beyond all hope of re- 
pair the Communist machine which had 
harried the CIO almost since its birth. 


The CIO’s Self-Purge 


From Cleveland, Wilbur Baldinger of 
Newsweek's Washington bureau de- 
scribes how Philip Murray and his execu- 
tive board broke the power of the Com- 
munist-line unions in the CIO: 


Harry Bridges, longtime labor scourge 
of the West Coast and staunch pro-Com- 
munist, sat imperturbably, a sneering 





*This week the Supreme Court upheld the Presi- 
dent’s right to issue such injunctions by refusing to 
rule on the $1,420,000 contempt fines imposed on 
Lewis and the UMW last year. 
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Enthusiastic CIO delegates booted out their Communist fellow workers 
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Bridges: The convention booed 


smile fixed on his thin lips under a sharply 
jutting nose. From the balcony above 
his table, deep in the farthest left sec- 
tion of Cleveland’s huge Public Audito- 
rium, a roll of toilet tissue unfurled and 
fluttered down. Then came another. 

The eleventh constitutional conven- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations was electing officers. It was a 
bedlam of blaring band music, yells, 
table pounding, and showers of torn-up 
newspapers, none of it intended for 
Bridges. When it came time last Friday 
for the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union to put him up 
once again for his accustomed place on 
the CIO executive board, boos rolled 
around the littered hall. 

Joe Curran of the National Maritime 
Union, once a crony of the Communist- 
aligned longshore boss, heaved himself up 
to the microphone on the platform to 
“challenge the eligibility” of Bridges. The 
“ayes” approving the nomination hardly 
rose above a whisper. Scornfully ClO 
President Philip Murray turned the knife. 
“I shall refrain from asking for a vote in 
opposition,” he said. 

The Blackball: Although Murray 
went through the motion of referring the 
eligibility challenge to the board, the 
question had been answered three days 
earlier. Then the convention had thun- 
dered through a constitutional amend- 
ment barring membership in the policy 
agency to anyone “who is a member of 
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the Communist Party . . . or who consist- 
ently pursues policies and activities di- 
rected toward the achievement of the 
program or the purposes of the Commu- 
nist Party.” 

A brace of other constitutional changes 
empowered the board to drop any party 
liners who slip in and to revoke the CIO 
charters of unions which go the Com- 
munist way. 

The feud between the left and right 
wings of the CIO was of long and bitter 





standing. Boring their way into positions 
of power both in the national CIO head- 
quarters and in the international unions, 
the Communists had ceaselessly at- 
tempted to swing the entire body down 
the party line, In the period of the Hitler- 
Stalin pact, they had outraged Murray by 
sabotaging to the best of their abilities 
any aid to the warring Allied countries. 
Cummunist-led strikes at North American 
Aviation and Allis-Chalmers plants had 
put a serious crimp in the nation’s defense 
program. 

With the invasion of the Soviet Union 
by the Nazis, the Communist-liners in the 
CIO became overnight the most vocif- 
erous proponents of an all-out war effort. 
To the quiet annoyance of down-the-line 
unionists, Bridges and his pro-Communist 
contingent were ready to scrap labor's 
strongest weapon by signing a five-year 
“no-strike” pledge with industry. 

With the war’s end the Communist 
platoons wheeled again. Strenuous and 
unreasoning militancy became the policy. 
Murray moved slowly against them. 
When their all-out fight against the Mar- 
shall: plan and the Truman Administra- 
tion reached a fever pitch, he began 
cleaning them out of the CIO’s national 
headquarters. During the 1948 Presiden- 
tial campaign he broadened his campaign 
by ridding CIO Regional Councils of 
Communists and their sympathizers. 
Walter Reuther’s victory in wresting the 
United Auto Workers from Communist 
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control and, ironically, the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which put Communist-led unions at 
a disadvantage, prepared the way for the 
final rupture. 

Postwar CIO meetings had complained, 
protested, denounced, and warned. Now 
Murray, who had stood for much, was 
cutting the Reds off. To the mass of 
the 620 delegates, it was a joyous oper- 
ation. When the convention opened, they 
had sat politely through speeches by 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, Gen. 
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Omar Bradley, and Labor Secretary 
Maurice Tobin. Discussions of the 1950 
Congressional campaign, presumably of 
throbbing interest to labor, were met 
with listless applause. 

*Pinks, Punks .. .°: But all restraint 
vanished when expostire of the CIO’s 
Communist nest started. First to set off 
the convention’s full-throated roar of con- 
tempt was the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers, third largest CIO 
union, which had “merged” with the 
Farm Equipment union against the execu- 
tive board’s order. Under this vocal as- 
sault the Communist front cracked. The 
UE’s delegation, led by Secretary-Treas- 
urer Julius Emspak and James Matles, or- 
ganization director, boycotted the meet- 
ings, deserting the other Red-dominated 
unions and destroying their tactical unity. 

But though the UE quit, the conven- 
tion was still intent on kicking both it 
and the FE out of the CIO. The process 
was a gaudy one. Isolated in little pock- 
ets through the great hall, party liners 
were subjected to speeches which would 
have been intolerable to less thick-skinned 
men. 

Murray, his face flushed, told them 
they. were “diabolical,” “apostles of hate” 
who lied “out of the pits of their dirty 
bellies.” The UE’s departed delegates, he 
said, were “skulking cowards.” Michael 
Quill, until 1948 a fellow traveler him- 
self, called them “pinks, punks, and para- 
sites.” Curran accused them of doing the 


“lousiest, dirtiest, filthiest slandering job” 
in a campaign to “wreck the CIO in the 
interests of the Communist Party.” For 
veteran anti-Communist labor chiefs, like 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
president, Jacob Potofsky, and the UAW 
president, Walter Reuther, it was a mo- 
ment well worth the waiting. 

The UE expulsion was followed by a 
machine-tooled operation to set up a new 
union. Within minutes the executive 
board chartered the International Union 
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Murray’s victory gave Carey a union; Curran (flanked by Potofsky and Reuther) battered an ex-crony 


of Electrical, Radio, and Machine Work- 
ers (to be known as the [UE-CIO in con- 
trast to what the delegates were calling 
the “UE-CP”). An embossed charter for 
the IVE and printed copies of a call to a 
founding convention were immediately 
produced. And James Carey, who had 
fought unsuccessfully to regain control 
of the UE since he was deposed from 
the presidency in 1941, was appointed 
chairman of a twelve-man administrative 
committee. 

Claiming 155,000 of the UE’s 350,000 
members and predicting that another 
82,000 would have seceded by Nov. 28 
when the founding convention is sched- 
uled to open in Philadelphia, Carey sent 
telegrams to the 1,500 companies which 
have contractual relations with the UE, 
demanding that they now recognize the 
IUE-CIO as “exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentative.” 

Behind the Scenes: It wasn’t as sim- 
ple as that, and the CIO brass knew it. 
Even before the convention, right- and 
left-wing locals had begun to hide their 
treasuries in preparation for all-out civil 
war in the electrical industry. Injunction 
suits were already under way in the 
courts. To consolidate the IUE would 
take time, money, and a bitter legal tug- 
of-war. Carey could count on the ClO 
treasury; but the UE was also well heeled 
and could draw on the Communist Party’s 
seemingly inexhaustible coffers. 

This, more than any desire to avoid 
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unseemly haste, led to the less aggressive 
handling of Bridges’s ILWU and the 
other Red-dominated CIO unions. Al- 
though the Communists were in demoral- 
ized rout, the heads of these unions were 
not summarily booted out. 

One by one, the nine other suspect 
leaders* were nominated to the execu- 
tive board. And one by one, the nomina- 
tions were referred to the board. Bound 
by a party directive to stick to the CIO, 
no matter what, the “ineligibles” sub- 
mitted to this slow-burn process of even- 
tual expulsion. 

On Saturday, Nov. 5, the board met in 
the assembly room of the Hotel Hollen- 
den to take up the cases of the ten chal- 
lenged unions and their stubborn leaders. 
By a vote of 40 to 8, three trial commit- 
tees were set up to regularize the anti- 
Communist purge. The real business of 
the convention had been accomplished. 


Significance-- 

The job of ridding American labor of 
its Red burden has not yet ended. Invited 
into the CIO by John L. Lewis, Com- 
munists still hang on tenaciously. Before 
they are defeated, they will kick up as 
much industrial strife as they can. They 
will belabor the CIO with all means at 
their disposal. The price will be a big one, 
but the CIO is ready to pay it. 


COMMUNISTS: 


Bail and Bedlam 


With the eleven convicted Communist 
leaders safely in jail last week, only one 
question remained. Would they be re- 
leased on bail while the case meandered 
up to the Supreme Court? Trial Judge 
Harold R. Medina had answered in the 
negative. On Thursday, Nov. 3, a three- 
judge U.S. Circuit Court of Appeais 
ruled on a defense appeal. Because the 
government conceded that a “substantial 
question” of the constitutionality of the 
conviction had been raised, the court set 
bail at $260,000 for the eleven. 

At 11 a.m., just one and a half hours 
after the ruling, representatives of the 
Civil Rights Congress, an organization on 
the Attorney General’s Communist list, 
had raised the sum and were on hand to 
deliver it. After legal wrangling which 
lasted until early evening, the eleven 
were released. Beaming, they left for 
Communist Party headquarters, on East 
Twelfth Street in New York. 

Before the night was out, one reason 
for the government’s objection to bail 
became clear, In Harlem an unauthorized 
victory parade to celebrate the release of 





*Ben Gold, Fur and Leather Workers; James 
Durkin, United Office and Professional Workers; 
Joseph Selly, American Communications Association; 
Donald Henderson, Food, Tobacco, and Agricultural 
Workers; Abram Flaxer, United Public Workers; 
Joseph Jurich, Fishermen and Allied Workers; John 
Clark, Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers; Hugh Bry- 
son, Marine Cooks and Stewards; and Morris Pizer, 
United Furniture Workers. 
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Benjamin Davis, Negro party leader and 
New York City councilman, sparked a 
large-scale riot in which bricks and bot- 
tles were tossed from roofs and police 
nightsticks swung freely. 

For Communists whose big issue is a 
howl of police brutality against Negroes, 
this was the real victory. Whether or 
not they started the riot themselves, they 
will certainly exploit it to the full. 


THE PRESIDENCY: 


Nonpolitical Bull Whip 


For Harry S. Truman the difference 
between “political” and “nonpolitical” is 
strictly academic. Last week he proved 
the point again. Invited to Truman Day 
at the Minnesota State Territorial Cen- 
tennial celebration in St. Paul, the Presi- 
dent smilingly announced that he would 
deliver a “nonpolitical” speech. Reporters 
pricked up their ears; the President didn’t 
disappoint them. 

After a reception and dinner for the 
political faithful of the Twin Cities, Mr. 
Truman stepped onto the platform of St. 
Paul’s largest auditorium, figuratively 
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even more clearly, in favor of progress 
and against reaction.” But the President 
was not thinking only of the future. There 
were important election campaigns in 
New York, California, and New Jersey. 
As the titular head of a political party, he 
was in effect plumping for Democratic 
candidates, wherever they might be. 
(Later in the week Mr. Truman made 
his purpose more specific by delivering an 
honest-to-goodness campaign speech for 
Herbert H. Lehman, running for the 
Senate in New York.) 

It was only when he was home-bound 
that the President shunned politics. Pass- 
ing through Willard, Ohio, Mr. Truman 
was asked a loaded question by 12-year- 
old Nick Hostler. “What do you think of 
Senator Taft?” Nick prompted. “I like him 
very much,” the President answered easily. 


DISASTERS: 


Death Dive in the Potomac 


Helen Hokinson seemingly had little in 
common with the bewildered bosomy 
club ladies she gently lampooned in The 
New Yorker magazine. The cartoonist was 
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In a nonpolitical moment, H.S.T. greets two nonvoters 


rolled up his sleeves, and let the opposi- 
tion have it. His speech was as nonparti- 
san as a left to the jaw. Reiterating his 
campaign promises of a year ago, the 
President lambasted the “special inter- 
ests” and the “reactionaries” who block 
his Fair Deal and welfare-state program. 

“I am certain,” he said, speaking into 
microphones which piped his words into 
the nation’s homes, “that in 1950 the 
people will express themselves again, and 


shy and slight, and her mind was far more 
perceptive than the Garden Club treasur- 
ers she had made the archtype of well- 
meaning clubwomen the country over. 
However, she shared one trait with “my 
girls,” as she lovingly called them. She 
was an unflagging worker in behalf of 
causes she believed important. 

So it was characteristic that Miss Hok- 
inson agreed at a moment's notice last 
week to travel from her Wilton, Conn., 
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home to address a Community Chest fund 
luncheon in Washington, D. C. She even 
drew a special cartoon to be auctioned 
off for the fund. In it, with unconscious 
irony, she had one of her eager matrons 
exclaim: “So Mary's working for the 
Community Chest, too. How brave!” 

Miss Hokinson went to New York and 
boarded an Eastern Air Lines DC-4 ship 
at La Guardia Airport last Tuesday morn- 
ing. Also in the ship were an unusual 
number of notables, even for a Washing- 
ton-bound plane. George J. Bates, seven 
times congressman from Massachusetts, 
was on his way to begin a study of de- 
fense problems. Former Rep. Michael J. 
Kennedy, onetime Tammany leader, and 
Gardner W. Taylor, president of the First 
Savings and Loan Association of New 
York, and a score of important business 
executives were aboard. Helen Gilbert, a 
30-year-old stewardess trom Brooklyn, 
was helping settle two babies, 1-year-old 
Carter Chase of Wiscasset, Maine, and 
18-month-old Maureen McCusty, winner 
of a baby contest in Boston. 

The plane lifted smoothly from the 
field at 10:40 a.m. It glided down on the 
National Airport an hour later. Warning 
off a fighter plane coming in from the 
same direction, 21-year-old Glen Tigner 
in the control tower guided the airliner 
once around the field and started to bring 
it in for a landing. 

Merrer: Then Tigner saw that the 
fighter, newly purchased by the Bolivian 
Government, was still bearing down on 
the landing strip. He warned it again, at 
first quietly and then frantically, scream- 
ing: “Turn left! Turn left!” He got no 
acknowledgment. It was over in less time 
than it takes to tell it. The P-38 struck 
the airliner just aft of the fuselage door, 
shearing the plane in two as if with a 
giant acetylene torch. 

Both sections of the big plane, as well 
as the mangled fighter, landed in the 
muddy Potomac south of the city. All 
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* .. How brave!” 


Last cartoon: 


55 aboard the DC-4 were killed in the 
most costly accident in the history of 
American commercial aviation. 

The only person to emerge alive was 
Erick Rios Bridoux, 28-year-old pilot of 
the Bolivian aircraft, found feebly tread- 
ing water despite a fractured vertebra 
and broken ribs. Before losing conscious- 
ness he muttered enigmatically something 
about a “power failure.” 

That the disaster resulted from simple 
incompetence seemed unlikely. Rios was 
no ordinary pilot. In Bolivia he is director 
of civil aviation, is known as the country’s 
“best flier,” and has a legendary reputa- 
tion for skill and bravery. Robert Mont- 
gomery, film star turned news commen- 
tator, paid tribute last week to one of 
Rios’s better-known exploits. It took place 
two years ago, when mountainous floods 
were threatening the Central Bolivian 
town of Trinidad. The town’s single earth 
airstrip was under a foot of water and no 
one knew what kind of surface lay be- 
neath. As a volunteer, Rios set a C-46 
cargo plane down on the strip, packed 
aboard 137 squalling children, and flew 
them to safety. 

At the Alexandria, Va., hospital where 
he was taken after the crash, Rios finally 
revived sufficiently Tuesday to explain 
that he’d asked and received clearance 
for an emergency landing but did not see 
the airliner ahead of him. He mistook 
another plane for the one that was to 
precede him. 


PEOPLE: 


Veep Meets His Match 


The Alben Barkley (see cover) story 
had everything—lovely lady, love at first 
sight, life begins at 71, glamorous high 
office without onerous responsibility, pa- 


tient virtue rewarded, and a happy and 
romantic ending. It gave the mature a 
chance to hum themselves into the June- 
moon mood ordinarily reserved for the 
young, 

Editors overlooked none of these nu- 
ances in reporting that the Vice President 
of the United States would marry Mrs. 
Carleton S. Hadley at a simple ceremony 
in St. Louis on Nov. 18, after a semi- 
public courtship. In the authoritative 
voice of the midland, The Kansas City 
Star solemnly commented: “Any. other 
outcome would have disappointed every 
romantic-minded citizen, which takes in 
just about all persons who haven't gone 
completely sour on life and living.” 

Along the National Press Club bar in 
Washington, cynical old-timers who have 
barbed reservations about most of the 
political couples who have run their 
gantlet over the years, expressed what, 
for them, were hearts-and-flowers senti- 
ments. President Truman, who likes soft, 
romantic music, regretted that a state 
dinner for the Shah of Iran would pre- 
vent him from attending the wedding. 
And many a Washington widow sighed in 
resignation and went shopping for the 
consolation of a new hat. 

First Meeting: Most of the capital 
got the inside story over teacup or cock- 
tail glass even before Mary Van Rens- 
selaer Thayer, The Washington Post's 
chatty society columnist, made it official. 
The sparking started at a party given by 
Presidential counselor Clark Clifford and 
his wife Marny, the Administration’s 
handsomest couple, for their house guest 
from St. Louis, Jane Hadley, aboard the 
Presidential launch (but at their own ex- 
pense, if the opposition press wants to 
make something of it) on the night of 
July 8. And, my dear, the Vice President 
said “that is the most attractive girl I’ve 
ever seen.” And Mrs. Hadley thought he 
was sweet, too. 

Well, the very next day the Veep 
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called Marny Clifford and wanted to take 
Mrs. Hadley and the Cliffords to dinner 
at a Maryland inn, but they had a pre- 
vious engagement. Undiscouraged, he 
later asked if he might invite Mrs. Hadley 
to a luncheon at the Senate and a cocktail 
party at his apartment, and Marny said 
ves, he might. The first thing she knew, 
Marny was being cross-examined by the 
Veep about Mrs. Hadley, and Jane, after 
a simply whirlwind week, whispered or- 
ders as she got on a train for St. Louis: 
“Be sure to remember everything he says 
and write me about it.” She had to whis- 
per softly because the Vice President was 
right there to see her off. 

Mrs. Clifford’s duties as intermediary 
didn’t last long. The Veep started making 
week-end trips to St. Louis, all but pro- 
posing in public speeches and pressing 
his suit with characteristic vigor. He 
seemed to enjoy the kidding he got from 
President Truman, who said he was try- 
ing to marry into Missouri citizenship, 
and his other political cronies, who said 
they hadn’t realized that Missouri's Dem- 
ocratic fences were in such bad repair. 

The Suiter: The Vice President went 
calling at Mrs. Hadley’s St. Louis apart- 
ment with his clothes neatly pressed and 
a large box of bonbons under his arm. 
He again hunted antiques, an old but 
lately neglected hobby, and started read- 
ing Goethe to adjust his interests to his 
girl’s enthusiasms. With a little more time 
he might have studied French and Italian, 
which she has spoken fluently since her 
girlhood schooling in Switzerland, and 
taken in some of the Washington sym- 
phony season to match her patronage of 
the St. Louis orchestra. 

One thing Barkley couldn't do was 
change his politics to match the attractive 
widow Hadley’s Republicanism. She had 
been an enthusiastic Willkie supporter in 
1940 and once, after a political argument 
with her milkman, left a note in an 
empty: “No Willkie, no milkie.” But 
Barkley probably didn’t tell her one of 
his favorite political anecdotes—the one 
about the young man in love who sought 
counsel from Dorothy Dix in a letter that 
went: 

“Dear Miss Dix: I am in love with a 
beautiful girl of fine character and I 
want to marry her. But there are some 
things in my background I am ashamed 
of. She knows about my sister, who is a 
prostitute, my brother, who is in the 
penitentiary, and my uncle, who is in an 
insane asylum. But she doesn’t know 
about my two cousins, who are Republi- 
cans. Should I tell her?” 

If Barkley’s politics didn’t attract Mrs. 
Hadley, his manly gallantry and wit did. 
She flew with him to Paducah, Ky., his 
home town, for the dedication of the 
Barkley Airport, visited his rambling old 
home there, and found it charming. She 
confided to friends that she wished in a 
way he weren’t Vice President, as quiet 
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Paducah suited her better than busy 
Washington. She told them, too, that the 
difference in their ages (he will soon be 
72 and she is 38) was scarcely notice- 
able. 

Mrs. Hadley continued with her job as 
secretary to Joseph McClain, general 
counsel for the Wabash Railroad, the 
position Carleton Hadley, her husband, 
held until his death five years ago. Ten 
years her senior, Hadley had been best 
man at the Clark Clifford wedding, and 
Mrs. Clifford was godmother to Ann, 
Mrs. Hadley’s 17-year-old daughter, now 
a student at Newcomb College in New 
Orleans, where Barkley’s younger daugh- 
ter, now Mrs. Douglas MacArthur II, 
went to school. The younger Hadley 
daughter, 15-vear-old Jane, who lives 
with her mother and of course knows 
Barkley, was “simply thrilled” by her 
mother’s engagement. 

*‘Gramp’: His older daughter, Mrs. 
Max Truitt, who has served as Barkley’s 
official hostess in Washington since Mrs. 
Barkley’s death two years ago, also ap- 
proved the match. So indeed did Bar- 
kley’s son, David M. Barkley, and all the 
Vice President’s seven grandchildren to 
whom “Gramp” is a great hero and bene- 
factor. And Mrs. Estle Rucker, Mrs. Had- 
lev’s musician mother, who was once 
accompanist for Helen Traubel of the 
Met, said she felt as though she were 
sitting on a volcano while she was keep- 
ing the secret of her daughter’s engage- 
ment before it was announced. Mrs. 
Hadley’s grandfather, the late William 
W. Rucker? once a Missouri congress- 
man, was a friend of Barkley’s. In fact, 
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Second family-of-the-land-to-be: Jane, the Vice President, and Mrs. Hadley 


it was all one big, happy Missouri-Ken- 
tucky family affair. 

Political insiders in Washington and 
Kentucky, who knew the details of Bar- 
kley’s public and private history and con- 
sider him a sort of modern Job, got real 
satisfaction out of his obvious joy. They 
knew that his wife was an invalid during 
the last five years of her life and that 
Barkley often went to the floor of the Sen- 
ate to face a hard day after sitting up with 
her all night; that for years he supple- 
mented his Congressional salary with hon- 
oraria from a speaking schedule that 
would have exhausted most men, in order 
to educate his children and pay the fam- 
ily’s heavy medical bills; that President 
Roosevelt and later President Truman 
took his loyalty so for granted that they 
repeatedly slighted him while he was 
fighting their battles in the Senate; that 
press and radio commentators ridiculed 
him as a political hack when, as a matter 
of fact, he was one of the strong men 
behind the scenes in Washington; and 
that he always bore his burdens with 
self-effacing good humor. 

‘Dear Alben’: The most unfortunate 
thing that ever happened to Barkley, for 
his own peace, was his election to the 
majority leadership of the Senate after 
the death of Sen. Joseph Robinson in the 
midst of the “court packing” battle of 
1937. He beat Sen. Pat Harrison by one 
vote with Roosevelt’s endorsement, given 
in what became famous as the “Dear Al- 
ben” letter. This alienated Democrats 
from his own section and labeled him 
Roosevelt’s man. The tag was fastened 
even tighter the following year when 
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Roosevelt helped him beat A. B. (Happy) 
Chandler for the Democratic Senatorial 
nomination in Kentucky. And it never 
came off, or even loosened, until 1944, 
when Roosevelt’s veto of a tax bill Bar- 
kley had pushed through the Senate 
strained his patience too far. He de- 
nounced the veto, helped override it, 
and resigned as Majority Leader. 

Roosevelt never forgave him complete- 
ly, although he did agree to Barkley’s 
reinstatement by the Democratic caucus. 
Barkley was a more likely looking choice 
for the Vice Presidential nomination 
than Senator Truman in 1944, but 
Roosevelt wouldn’t have him. “He’s 
older than I am,” Roosevelt told 
advisers who suggested Barkley to 
him. 

So Mr. Truman got the nod, and 
eventually the Presidency, and re- 
fused to accept Barkley as his own 
running mate in 1948 until after 
Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas had turned down the nom- 
ination and party leaders had in- 
sisted upon the Kentuckian. 

The Veep: Even so, Barkley re- 
fused to entertain a proposal that 
he stand for the Democratic nomi- 
nation against Mr. Truman at Phil- 
adelphia at a time when it seemed 
the President couldn’t possibly be 
reelected. He accepted the Vice 
Presidential nomination reluctantly, 
feeling that it was an empty honor, 
“a cold biscuit passed to me after 
being offered to others hot.” His 
opinion of the office had often been 
illustrated by his story about the 
farmer whose two sons disappeared 
—one going to sea and the other into 
the Vice Presidency—never to be 
heard of again. 

But soon Barkley was enjoying his 
popularity, his comparative freedom after 
35 years of the hardest kind of Con- 
gressional duty, his salary of $30,000 a 
year, his $10,000 expense account, and, 
perhaps, his $7,000 pension. (He can col- 
lect this pension because of his Congres- 
sional service, if he wishes, or let it ac- 
cumulate for himself or his heirs. He has 
never revealed which option he is exer- 
cising.) Last week he hunted for more 
adequate Washington quarters than his 
Connecticut Avenue apartment to take 
his bride home to, called at a jeweler’s to 
find out about the new mode in engage- 
ment rings, and then hurried off to St. 
Louis to visit Mrs. Hadley, who was 
hospitalized with a severe cold. Now, for 
the first time in his life, he could afford 
this kind of activity. 

Since taking over the Vice Presidency, 
Barkley has made something of a reputa- 
tion in Washington society as a gallant. 
He never fails to notice a matron’s new 
hat or loss of weight and frequently can 
be overheard saying something like this: 
“Why didn’t you tell me your husband 
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was out of town? You know I don’t dare 
call when he’s here.” This sort of pleas- 
antry, added to a succession of newspa- 
per pictures of the Veep kissing apple 
and cherry queens, may have created a 
false impression about a man whose pri- 
vate life is strictly Victorian. But the 
Washington ladies have enjoyed it and so 
has he. 

He is having so much fun that he has 
practically abandoned the story he used 
to tell to illustrate his troubles. It con- 
cerned the farmer’s hound who had a 





can tied to his tail every Saturday night 
when taken to town. “I’m like that 
hound,” Barkley used to say. “He got so 
used to abuse that he got to backing up 
to every pile of tin cans he saw.” 


RACIAL: 


Pawn in Pigtails 


Mary Elizabeth Marshall, a_bright- 
eyed 5-year-old with pigtails and a quick 
smile, played with neighborhood children 
near her grandparents’ home in South 
Buffalo, happily unaware of a bitter fight 
over her custody. Her father, Emerson 
Marshall, 32, and her mother, Marguerite 
Freitus Marshall, 24, had been feuding 
three months with her grandparents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Freitus, over what State 
Supreme Court Judge Alger Williams 
called “the question of whether the child 
is to be raised as a white or colored girl.” 

The custody fight climaxed more than 
five years of family disagreements. Mar- 
guerite Freitus, fair-skinned and attrac- 
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Matchmakers: Clark Clifford and his wife, Marny 


tive, had quit high school to work in a 
Buffalo department store. There she met 
a dark and dashing young man named 
Emerson Marshall. She dated him despite 
family objections, which intensified when 
the parents discovered that Emerson had 
“2 per cent Negro” blood. When Mar- 
guerite became pregnant they would not 
let her leave the house. They insisted 
that the baby be placed for adoption. 

Instead, Marguerite got word to Emer- 
son and they were married by the Church 
of God, where he was a member. When 
her family learned of the cere- 
mony, they kicked her out. 

Visit: Things were tough for a 
while. The Marshalls lived in the 
congested all-Negro district’ with 
Emerson’s sister, a trained nurse. 
About the time of Mary’s first birth- 
day Mrs. Freitus sent word that 
she would like to see her grand- 
daughter. She was immediately 
taken with Mary. As the little girl 
grew older she often spent week 
ends in the white section of town 
with her grandparents. 

Emerson Marshall got a job as a 
$50-a-week butcher for the Danahy 
Packing Co., and his family moved 
into a clean, cheerful flat on Wal- 
nut Street in the Negro section. 

Then the Marshalls discovered 
that Mrs. Freitus had enrolled 
Mary in a kindergarten near her 
home. They stifled their objections 
when they saw how much Mary 
loved it. During the summer, Mrs. 
Marshall said, her parents asked 
her “to sign papers that would 
make Mary eligible to benefit from 
my father’s insurance.” She signed, 
but Marshall did not. 

On one occasion last August 
Mary spent the week end with her 
grandparents. Mrs. Freitus refused to let 
her go home. She told the young mother 
she had actually signed adoption papers: 
“Mary’s mine now.” Stunned and be- 
wildered, the Marshalls consulted an 
attorney, who began the habeas corpus 
action now pending. 

During the court hearing Mrs. Freitus 
and her husband, an engineer for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, testified that the 
Marshalls were unfit and unable to care 
for Mary. 

While Judge Williams ordered a Pro- 
bation Department investigation before 
handing down a decision, the contro- 
versy became a cause célébre. 

Dilemma: Everyone liked Mary. Moth- 
ers in the Freitus neighborhood said she 
was “a perfect playmate” for their chil- 
dren. Sherman Walker, Negro supervisor 
of Ellicott District, where the Marshalls 
live, said Mary’s life as part Negro, part 
white would “have difficulties . . . but 
there are few who would bear a grudge 
against a little girl.” What the judge 
would do was the question now. 
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CRIME: 


Case of the UN Lovers 


In other circumstances the affair might 
have been dismissed as just a particular- 
ly messy suicide-slaying. But the case of 
the pretty little Voice of America broad- 
caster and the United Nations employe 
seemed a little different. 

She was .Mrs. Mushana Balkanska 
Zolyak, 33, a native of Bulgaria, who had 
come to the United States before the 
war, taken a degree at Barnard College, 
and then joined the State Department. 
Her father reportedly is in a Russian con- 
centration camp, a brother in a Balkan 
mine. 

The man was Wei Huan Kuo, 27, 
graduate of one of China’s foremost uni- 
versities, and a former captain in the 
Chinese Nationalist Army. He joined the 
UN secretariat in September 1947; a 
short time later he met and fell in love 
with Mrs. Zolyak. She had become es- 
tranged from her husband, John, also a 
State Department employe. 

Mrs. Zolyak and Kuo had entered into 
a sort of affair, although she made it 
clear she was not in love with him. She 
purportedly wrote him: “We are that 
way because American men give us 
everything but love.” 

Last Thursday night Kuo took Mrs. 
Zolyak to the Sadler’s Wells ballet per- 
formance of “The Sleeping Beauty,” a 
tender love story. Then they went back 
to an uptown New York hotel. Attend- 
ants found their bodies in the morning; 
Kuo had stabbed her seventeen times 
with a hunting knife, himself six times. 


THE SERVICES: 


Navy Operation 23 


Unifying the armed forces would take 
more than an Act of Congress, it turned 
out. The Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force boasted different traditions, differ- 
ent practices, and different inherent struc- 
tures. The late James Forrestal and his 
civilian-staffed Defense Department spoke 
a language foreign to all three. 

The Navy’s solution was to set up last 
December a special division—the Organi- 
zational Research and Policy Division— 
to study directives from above and make 
them intelligible to Navy officers. Tech- 
nically, its assignment was “to coordinate 
policy directives and regulations of the 
Defense Department with existing direc- 
tives and regulations of the Department 
of the Navy.” Boiled down, this meant it 
was to advise the old salts when they got 
out of line and speed the welding of the 
three services into a smooth-working 
team. 

Headed by Capt. Arleigh A. Burke, 
the twelve officers who made up Opera- 
tion 23, as the new division became 
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Mrs. Zolyak: “Everything but love” 


known, spat on their hands and proceed- 
ed to obstruct their advertised function 
in every way conceivable, it was later 
charged. Instead of serving as a force for 
unification of the armed forces, OP-23 
allegedly became the Navy’s hyperthy- 
roid nerve center in the developing “bat- 
tle of the Pentagon.” 

Described as the department’s “under- 
ground propaganda machine,” the divi- 
sion was unofficially credited with provid- 
ing the information used in the notorious 
anonymous attacks on the Air Force last 
spring. It was reported working hand-in- 
glove with pressure groups outside the 
Navy in seeking to torpedo the B-36 
bomber program. It was believed to have 
been the target of Air Secretary W. Stu- 
art Symington’s charge last June that a 
“well-organized” smear campaign was 
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being waged to discredit top defense 
officials. 

Even after Admiral Louis E. Denfeld 
was relieved as Chief of Naval Operations 
for failing to push unification policies, 
many‘ Navy die-hards were confident that 
Operation 23 would continue to serve as 
a core of resistance to the hateful process 
of change. 

Last week Denfeld’s successor, 53- 
year-old former aviator Admiral Forrest 
P. Sherman, moved swiftly to dispel any 
such hope. Less than 24 hours after 
taking his oath before Secretary of the 
Navy Francis P. Matthews, the new naval 
chief announced that Operation 23 was 
already “disbanded and dissolved.” Its 
legitimate functions, he said, would be 
distributed among the regular Navy 
divisions. 

In taking over from Admiral Denfeld 
in Secretary Matthews’s office, Sherman 
pointedly told 40 flag officers present that 
he was counting on their full support. 
(Denfeld took a 60-day leave and post- 
poned his decision about retiring or 
accepting a job as commander of the 
Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean 
Fleets.) Sherman’s choice of a new Vice 
Chief of Naval Operations was regarded 
as reflecting the new emphasis in Navy 
thinking. To replace Vice Admiral John 
D. Price, a naval aviator, he picked Rear 
Admiral Lynde Dupuy McCormick, a 
former submarine officer. 

Sherman told newsmen he hoped to 
complete the Navy’s integration into the 
over-all defense setup without any whole- 
sale housecleaning of the top command. 
Then he flew with Secretary Louis John- 
son and other defense officials to Fort 
Benning, Ga., to review a demonstration 
of infantry fire power. 
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Secretary Symington, Admiral Sherman, Defense Secretary John- 
son (with gun), Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Navy Secretary Matthews 
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Defense Against Atom-Bomb Blitz? None Yet 


What would happen if some dark 
night the Soviet Air Force should sud- 
denly get orders to atom-bomb the 
twenty principal cities of the United 
States? 

While this is not considered an im- 
mediate possibility because the U.S.S.R. 
presumably doesn’t possess twenty atom 
bombs, it will be a possibility in the near 
future. Already the Russian Army has 
airplanes capable of making one-way 
suicide flights from Soviet territory to 
targets in this country. 

Americans in and out of government 
have been thinking about this possibility 
and guessing what would happen. There 


have been several books and treatises , 


on the subject. Government agencies 
have written exhaustive reports on it. 

Everyone agrees that thousands of 
Americans would be killed instantly and 
more thousands doomed to slow death 
from injuries both external and internal, 
that all property within a half mile of 
the exploded bomb would be devastated 
and all within 4 miles damaged to 
some extent, and that normal workaday 
life would be disrupted, populations 
panicked, and the processes of govern- 
ment at least temporarily demoralized. 
Saboteurs could take advanage of all 
this to intensify and prolong the con- 
fusion. 

Against this background of possibility 
a little-noticed conflict of opinion has 
developed in and out of Washington. 
Congress adjourned without doing any- 
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thing about it. While it is generally con- 
ceded that something must be done to 
prepare for the disaster of a multiple 
atomic Pearl Harbor in the United States 
if and when it comes, a sharp conflict 
over the degree of preparation is de- 
veloping. 

The range of opinion is about this: 
> President Truman, apparently out of 
fear that overemphasis of the problem 
would itself cause panic, is attacking it 
in a leisurely fashion. He seems to have 
been little impressed with arguments of 
urgency. He has made the National Se- 
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The blast: How it looked at Bikini 


curity Resources Board, now presided 
over by his executive assistant, John R. 
Steelman, primarily responsible for ci- 
vilian-defense planning. Steelman, who 
opposes a strong separate agency, has 
delegated the job to William A. Gill, 
the Coordinator of Civil Defense Plan- 
ning. Gill, in turn, is passing on specific 
planning jobs to existing government 
agencies, national and local. 

> Bernard M. Baruch, financier and 
elder statesman, is the most prominent 
spokesman for the school which thinks 
comprehensive legislation, to take effect 
in the event of war, should be enacted 
at once. “Everything possible should be 
planned for in advance, debated, and 
put into law now, so each of us knows 
what is expected of him,” Baruch argues. 
Developing this approach, Clinton L. 
Rossiter, political-science professor at 
Cornell University, argues in the Notre 
Dame Review of Politics for enactment 
of laws setting up a “constitutional dic- 
tatorship” to tide the country over an 
atomic war. He would give the Presi- 
dent practically dictatorial powers and 
create a small Congressional committee 
to keep a check on the Executive on the 
assumption that Congress itself couldn’t 
function if Washington were atom- 
bombed. 

> Russel J. Hopley, Omaha _ utilities 
executive, who was designated by the 
late Secretary of Defense James Forres- 
tal to make an exhaustive study of civil 
defense, submitted a report last year 
recommending a program falling some- 
where between the Steelman and Baruch 
views. He suggested immediate creation 





of a defense organization, stemming 
from Washington, to enlist “loyal vol- 
unteers” throughout the nation for emer- 
gency service. Mr. Truman shelved the 


report and abolished Hopley’s organiza-_ 


tion, which was in the Department oi 
Defense. The department still has an of- 
fice of Civil Defense Liaison, headed by 
Lt. Col. Barnet W. Beers, but it is only 
another one of the departmental unit: 
working under Steelman. 

Political considerations with no im- 
mediate bearing on the merits of the 
argument doubtless have something to 
do with these differences. Mr. Truman 
is angry with Baruch for Baruch’s re 
fusal to support him in the last Presi. 
dential campaign. The President’s un- 
successful attempt’ to place his crony. 
former Gov. Mon Wallgren of Wash 
ington, in the chairmanship of th 
NSRB, which would control civilian de 
fense, was resented by those who think 
faster progress in defense planning i: 
imperative. 

In case of an atomic attack, th 
United States Air Force is ready to send 
up interceptor planes and soon will have 


‘a broad radar network to spot intruders; 


it would, of course, bomb Russia in 
retaliation. But civilian-defense plans 
haven't even been debated, except in a 
desultory fashion, much less blueprinted 
and legalized on a national basis. By 
contrast, Britain, with the memory of 
its second-world-war blitz as a prod, has 
two defense schools established and a 
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civilian organization already in training. 

Except for Democratic Rep. John 
F. Kennedy of Massachusetts, who has 
written President Truman a letter ad- 
vocating immediate action, most con- 
gressmen seem indifferent. The Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy was supposed to meet immedi- 
ately after Congress itself adjourned, to 
start a study of civil-defense problems, 
but Chairman Brien McMahon couldn’t 
even get a quorum to discuss the mat- 
ter. So he has put it off until January, 
when Congress reconvenes. 
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GAS ECONOMY REPORT 








Covering highway performance of the new 135-HP Packard Eight, with overdrive.* 
Based on current reports from over 1,000 Packard owners. 


; ROAD MILES 
/ PER GALLON 


22 and over 


PERCENTAGE OF OWNERS 
REPORTING EACH FIGURE 


1 7% 
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21 


} 8% 
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} 18% 
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} 23% 
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New Golden Anniversary Packard Eight—135-up Deluxe Touring Sedan. 


How would your car rate 
on this Packard economy chart ? 


What you see here is a realistic, 
factual gas-economy chart—based on 
reports from over 1,000 owners of 
the husky new 135-Hp Packard Eight, 
with overdrive.* 


It shows variations, of course—be- 
cause of differences in speed, traffic 
conditions, and individual driver 
habits. But notice, please... 


@19 miles per gallon stands out as 
the most frequently-mentioned 
figure. And 33% of the owners re- 


port getting more than 19 miles per 
gallon! 


@The thrift secret? Packard “free- 
breathing” engine design. And gas 
economy is only one of the many 
spectacular surprises it holds in store 
for you... 

You'll thrill to the smoothness and 
restful quietness of this precision- 
built eight. You'll treasure the con- 
stant protection of its trigger-quick 


} 22% 


* Optional equipment at moderate extra cost. 


“safety-sprint” reserve power! 
@And you'll pocket the upkeep 
savings from an engine so durable 
that in high-speed, 25,000-mile en- 
durance runs, cylinder wear is actu- 
ally less than the thickness of this 
magazine page! 

Obviously—if you want today’s 
most advanced brand of all-around 


performance—the man to see is your 
Packard dealer! 


Ask your dealer about PACKARD ULTRAMATIC DRIVE . . . the last word in automatic, no-shift control! 


Golln Anmivonry DACKARD 


135-HP EIGHT 150-HP SUPER 


160-HP CUSTOM 


Ask the man who owns one 
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Almost everything rides on rubber! 


Hicu on the list of things that help to ease the impact of this fast moving 
mechanized world of ours is rubber. It carries us along our endless 


highways. It cushions shocks in countless applications—in the home, on 
the farm, in the factory. It facilitates our mobile manner of living; our 


industrial machine literally rolls on rubber. 





And there’s always something new in rubber. The rubber industry 


is constantly improving the quality of its products, broadening their utility. AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 
Cyanamid works hand in hand with this great industry, supplying 

chemicals which improve both rubber products and production 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
methods. Newest Cyanamid contribution is PEPTON* 22 Plasticizer which 

can be added to the raw rubber either at the plantation or in the mill to 

speed up and improve processing operations. This is but one of 

many Cyanamid chemicals behind the increasing service rubber gives you. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Materials for the Rubber Industry—one of the many industries served by Cyanamid 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





ric. Gen. Carlos Romulo, President 
B of the UN General Assembly, has 
suggested a_ stopgap international 
atomic agreement on this basis: (1) 
suspension of the production of atom 
bombs and (2) agreement not to use 
atom bombs already in existence. Some 
‘of the other UN delegates, especially 
from the smaller nations, 
have been groping for some 
kind of compromise on the 
international control of 
atomic energy. 

These yearnings and 
gropings are natural conse- 
quences of the Soviet atomic 
explosion, revealed to the 
world Sept. 23 by President 
Truman. Indeed, although 
the United States is still 
standing firm behind the UN plan of 
international control—which in its es- 
sentials is the American or Baruch 
plan—the question is being reexam- 
ined in Washington also. 


HE Baruch plan did suppose that 
‘| our monopoly of atomic weapons 
would last at least a few more years. 
It contemplated a step-by-step appli- 
cation of international control. At 
each, step the United States would 
make available pertinent information 
from its hoard of secret knowledge. 
As approved by the UN Assembly, 
however, the plan did not define these 
stages, fix their order, or set any time 
for the complete transition. These de- 
tails were to be determined in negoti- 
ation of the treaty on international 
control. Having been left so flexible, 
this step-by-step feature is not the 
barrier to Russian acceptance of the 
UN plan. 

The vital difference between the 
Russian and UN atomic plans is over 
international supervision, to make sure 
that atomic weapons are not secretly 
manufactured. The UN plan calls for 
international management and opera- 
tion of the production of atomic 
The international agency 
would also have far-flung powers of 
inspection. The Russians reject point- 
blank all forms of international man- 
agement and operation. They propose 
instead periodic international inspec- 
tion of atomic plants declared by the 
owner nations. They have indicated 
that these inspectors might be per- 


energy. 





Limited Atomic Controls? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 








mitted to look elsewhere if they have 
evidence that undeclared plants are 
being operated. 

The UN plan, it should be remem- 
bered, is not the result of any ideolog- 
ical preference for international man- 
agement over national management. 
It grew out of the facts about the pro- 
duction of nuclear fuels. 
These forced the conclusion 
that inspection alone could 
not provide reasonable as- 
surance against the clandes- 
tine production or diversion 
of nuclear fuels for weapons. 

The Russian scheme for 
limited periodic inspections 
would provide no assurances 
at all. By accepting osten- 
sibly the idea of inspection, 
however, Moscow has kept alive the 
hope that it might agree eventually to 
inspection in a less futile form. It is 
suggested that while international 
operation of atomic production might 
be necessary to prevent all clandestine 
manufacture of atomic weapons, 
limited inspection might prevent such 
illegal operations on a large scale, 

Suspension of all atomic production 
now would leave the United States, al- 
most certainly, with a great superiority 
in atomic weapons. If all stockpiles of 
nuclear fuel were destroyed, the mili- 
tary checks on Soviet aggression dur- 
ing the next few years would be im- 
mensely, perhaps fatally, weakened. 
Moreover, precious storehouses of 
energy which can be used for peaceful 
purposes as well as destruction would 
be lost forever. The dismantling of 
bombs and even of the facilities in 
which they are made and assembled 
would mean little. Given the nuclear 
fuel or explosive, it would not take 
long-to make the bombs anew. 


7HEN the Russians amass a stock- 
pile of atom bombs, we may be 
confronted with an atomic stalemate. 
The fear of retaliation might prevent 
the use of atomic weapons, with or 
without an international agreement on 
the subject. While that time should be 
planned for, it has not yet been 
reached. Meanwhile, the whole free 
world should remain on its guard 
against any and all proposed compro- 
mises which give only the illusion of 
protection against atomic warfare. 
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ONOPOLY 


MONOPOLY — Most popular of the great 
Standard Board games. A world wide 
favorite! Sets at $2.50 and $3.00. Special 
atténtion is called to the famous White 
Box Set with Grand Hotels, removable 
Bank Tray, etc. 


$3.50 














CAM is a smart quick-playing form of the 
famous board game CAMELOT. CAM is 
ordinarily played in about 15 minutes. Its 
exciting moves invariably prompt the ex- 
pression, “Let’s have another.” $1.50 





UNIQUE DETECTIVE GAME 


A fascinating entirely new game for adults 


and teenagers. The immense popularity of 


this game in Great Britain has now spread 
to this country and it is rapidly becoming 


a “best seller.” $3.00 


ROOK — America’s widely beloved card game. 75¢ 
SORRY—One of the best of board games. In 


eludes Rules for Point Sorry. $2.00 
CAMELOT—A far better game than Checkers. 
Easily learned, exciting. Gray-box set $1.503 
Pictorial board set, a great favorite $2.00. 


Sets with ivoroid playing pieces $5.00. 


MAKE-A-MILLION —A sensational card game, 


Fast becoming a leading national favorite. 75e 


AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem 


PARKER BROTHERS Ine. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LONDON 


























































EUROPE: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





Britain’s Role—and Germany’s? 


A curious Paris crowd spilled across 
the spacious and fashionable Avenue 
Montaigne one day last week to watch 
photographers pose an obscure French 
movie actress for publicity shots. Hardly 
a glance was directed across the street to 
a man getting out of a limousine. Un- 
noticed, he walked into the Plaza-Athénée 
Hotel, his great head sunk into a heavy 
black overcoat. He was Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin, a tired old lion of a man, 
who almost perfectly symbolized the tired 
old empire he represented at the meeting 
of the Committee of Ministers of the 
Council of Europe. 

Ernie Bevin was also the symbol of 
why Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
was flying to Paris for a short and snappy 
American-British-French conference in 
which Foreign Minister Robert Schuman 
of France would join. The twelve foreign 
ministers forming the Committee of Min- 
isters had gathered in the gilt and red- 
plush Salle de VHorloge in the Quai 
d’Orsay to consider European political 
unity. Mostly, they broke into twos and 
threes for private discussions—walking 
around the room, standing in the window 
nooks, or sitting at the broad green table 
—as they considered if and when to admit 
Western Germany. Likewise, the officials 
of eighteen European countries in the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation marked time after hearing 
ECA Administrator Paul Hoffman’s pleas 
for European economic unity. 

The anomaly they all faced was what 
Britain’s role in Europe would be. It was 
primarily to try to end the anomaly that 
Acheson was hastening to Paris. This was 
not what the British had in mind when 
they suggested the conference. London 
wanted primarily to discuss another 
anomaly—Germany’s role in Europe. That 
was high on the agenda. But in the eyes 
of Americans the country that was still 
their firmest ally presented a greater 
quandary than the country that had been 
their most dangerous enemy. 


Paris Preview 

The speed with which the Paris con- 
ference was called meant none of the us- 
ual exploration or coordination of views 
could take place. The French had hardly 
even formulated an attitude beyond the 
usual strong, uneasy suspicions where 
Germany was concerned. But both the 
United States and Britain had developed 
unpublished, although powerful and 
sometimes contradictory, arguments on 
the points at issue. All these might end 
in « beautiful compromise. However, 
NEwswEEK diplomatic sources give the 
following picture of the interchange of 
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views likely to take place between Secre- 
tary Acheson and Foreign Secretary 
Bevin in the opening talks. 

On Britain’s Role: Acheson: We 
feel the German problem is a fragment of 
the wider problem of Western Europe. 
We feel there can be no permanent re- 
covery until trade barriers and financial 
controls are removed. It may be extreme- 
ly difficult to obtain next year’s ECA ap- 
propriation from Congress unless decisive 
and even spectacular recovery moves are 
made by the Europeans themselves. 

Ideally, we would favor a supra-nation- 
al organization to which individual coun- 
tries would delegate some of their sov- 
ereign powers. This organization could, 
for example, order a member state to low- 
er its tariffs and import quotas. We feel 
in Washington that the OEEC has de- 
generated into a low-level technical or- 
ganization without the imagination or au- 
thority to propose and enforce sweeping 
changes of policy. Our State Department 
ha: therefore drawn up a proposal to take 
the OEEC out of the hands of technicians 
and entrust it to statesmen. As you know, 
we have proposed that Paul-Henri Spaak 
of Belgium [president of the European 


Consultative Assembly] take over the 
OEEC, and you have turned this down. 

Bevin: We appreciate the American de- 
sire to further European economic unity, 
but we ask that you consider our special 
problems arising from our commonwealth 
ties. We think that the United States ad- 
vocates going faster and farther than is 
practicable. Wiping out European eco- 
nomic barriers would mean the destruc- 
tion of many protected industries with 
widespread unemployment and great eco- 
nomic shifts. 

Acheson: Perhaps we should both con- 
sider a compromise. We suggest the ap- 
pointment of an expert committee to 
study the establishment of a supreme Eu- 


ropean authority, either in the form of a- 


new organization or as a_ revitalized 


OEEC. 

On Germany: Bevin: The chief rea- 
son we urged this conference is be- 
cause we regret the lack of a uniform AIl- 
lied policy toward Germany. Undesirable 
as it was prior to the formation of the West 
German Government, it now has become 
intolerable. The Adenauer government 
must necessarily try to gain domestic 
popularity by playing up Allied differ- 
ences. We have no specific grievance 
against Chancellor Adenauer, but we 
must face the Germans with a single- 
minded Allied policy. 

Acheson: We agree that policy toward 





Bevin and Acheson: A tired old lion vs. the U. S. 
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Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening 


Nidelight on a Smart Idea 


A LOT of people who own more than one car 
are taking a careful look at the tidy traveler 
shown here. 


For in the Buick SpeciAt are to be found all the 
basic features of power, ride, comfort and solid 
steadiness that mark other Buicks as leaders in 
their price fields. 


Which, proud to say, was our main idea—to build 
a real Buick within reach of still more people. 


But it seems others know a good thing too. 


So it is hardly surprising that among those accus- 
tomed to fine cars as part of their normal living, 
there is a big swing to the Buick Speciau as the 
smart second car in the family... 


For this nimble number boasts the smartest of 
new styling, an amazing amount of roominess in 
its trafic-handy size, and a large fistful of features, 
including the option of Dynaflow Drive*—a com- 
bination that’s completely unexpected in a car of 
such modest cost. 


Why not see your Buick dealer to learn how 
smoothly and smartly the Speciat fits into your 
scheme of travel ? 


He'll gladly talk facts and figures, arrange a road 
demonstration, and reveal how promptly delivery 


can be made. *Optional at extra cost. 





SEE and HEAR OLSEN and JOHNSON’S FIREBALL FUN-FOR-ALL 


every Thursday on Television 


it SPECIALLY WOW 


Ss 
Your KEY GM 
TO GREATER / 

VALUE 
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When better automobiles are built BUICK will build them + BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
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great streamliner 
“City of San Francisco’’ 





Here’s a wonderful way to 
come to California next time: 

Take our City of San Francisco, 
fastest thing on wheels between Chi- 
cago and the Golden Gate. 

Then take our famed overnight 
Lark (San Francisco- Los Angeles 
Streamliner) or one of our scenic 
Daylight streamliners through the 
magnificent California countryside. 

Homeward, our Golden State (Los 
Angeles-Chicago) the only stream- 
liner through Palm Springs and the 
Southern Arizona resort country, via 
Phoenix,Tucson, Douglas and El Paso. 

Or try our fast, smooth Diesel- 
powered Sunset Limited to romantic 
New Orleans and the Old South. 





The friendly 
Southern Pacific 
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Lt. C. loas, Dept. NW-111 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, III. 


Please send me, free, the photo folder, 
“How to See Twice as Much on Your Trip 
to California’’. 
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Germany should be coordinated. How- 
ever, as you know, our High Commis- 
sioner in Germany, Mr. McCloy, feels 
that dismantling must be stopped and 
that we should consider the German plan 
to substitute other measures including 
reparations from current production. As 
you also know, American senators now 
touring Germany advocate increasing 
German production, and the United 
States Senate has been extremely critical 
of tearing down and restricting German 
industry while the ECA ships industrial 
products to Europe. 

Bevin: Ever since McCloy’s appoint- 
ment our desires in Germany have been 
consistently thwarted and our views ig- 
nored. We, too, want dismantling ended, 
but we oppose any reparations from cur- 
rent production. We think any sharp 
increase in German productivity will 
mean Germany must be supplied with 
more raw materials purchased with ECA 
dollars at the expense of the British al- 
location. On the other hand, we agree 
that Western Germany should be ad- 
mitted as an associate member to the 
Council of Europe. The French will op- 
pose this, and in order to secure their 
agreement, we must also admit the Saar 
[the coal-mining basin which already has 
an economic union with France] as an as- 
sociate member. 

Acheson: It seems to us that the ad- 
mission of the Saar would kill all pros- 
pects of German participation in the 
Council of Europe, since the Germans 
would regard it as an acceptance of the 
territory's permanent severance from the 





\cme 
Watch on the Moldau: What are these five high-ranking Soviet 
Army officers watching so carefully? They are keeping a critical 
eye on a parade of Czechoslovak workers and soldiers during 
the so-called Independence Day celebration in Prague on Nov. 2. 


fatherland. Moreover, recognition of the 
Saar would completely upset our mu- 
tual British-American thesis, which we 
have firmly applied to Germany’s eastern 
frontiers, that all territorial changes must 
await the peace settlement. 


BRITAIN: 


The Nut Farm 


The great “groundnuts scheme” was 
the pride of the British Labor govern- 
ment when it got under way in 1947. 
The Socialists planned to clear 3,250,000 
acres of bush in Eastern Africa and grow 
600,000 tons of peanuts (groundnuts to 
the British) a year. Thereby they hoped 
to meet one-third of Britain’s shortage of 
edible oils and to show that they were 
better than the Tories at colonial develop- 
ment. But when the government-spon- 
sored Overseas Food Corp. delivered its 
first report on the project last week, 156 
pages recorded almost total failure: 

P Only 49,620 acres were sown, instead 
of the 600,000 originally planned for the 
end of 1948. 

> Only $3,100,000 remained of the $95.,- 
900,000 (at the predevaluation rate) orig- 
inally estimated as the total cost. 

> The auditors stated: “We are unable to 
report that . . . proper books . . . have 
been kept by the corporation.” 

The report complained that the original 
planners had forgotten to provide neces- 
sary roads, railways, towns, and harbors. 
Labor overseers could not speak the lan- 
guage of the native workers. Giraffes tore 
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down telephone lines. Spare-parts re- 
placement was “greatly underestimated,” 
with the result that at one time only 65 
of 285 tractors could be used. 

The cost of clearing the land was ten 
times the estimate for the first year. The 
yield was 528 pounds of unshelled nuts 
per acre instead of the expected 850 
pounds of shelled nuts. The newly cleared 
soil packed so hard that plowshares 
broke in the harvesting. Consequently, 
the planners had to switch to sunflower 
seeds in the hope that these plants would 
loosen the soil sufficiently for peanuts. 

Many Britons were inclined to agree 
with The London Daily Mail headline: 
NUTS: THE GREAT FIASCO. 


Churchill the Favorite 


Last week one of the biggest London 
bookies, Douglas (Duggie Always Pays) 
Stuart, offered 6 to 4 that Winston 
Churchill would be Prime Minister after 
the general election next’ spring. He 
quoted 5 to 2 on Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee’s chances. Long shots: Anthony 
Eden 5 to 1; Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin, 7 to 1; and Lord President of the 
Council Herbert Morrison, 8 to 1. 

For a moment all bets on the date of 
the election seemed to be off when Lord 
Calverley of Bradford (formerly a Labor 
M.P. named George Muff) confidently 
told the House of Lords that Thursday, 
July 6, was the day. Fleet Street buzzed 
until the Yorkshire peer confessed that 
the date was his own inspiration. He felt 
that the first Thursday in July, the anni- 
versary of the 1945 election, was the 
Labor Party’s “lucky day.” 


The Naked Ladies 


The very thought of naked women 
last week raised moral goose pimples on 
the Public Morality Council of Britain. 
It could boast that it had stripped the 
stage of the strip tease. But now it had 
to combat a nudity trend stemming from 
the invasion of Britain by the Parisian 
Folies Bergére. 

Headed by Dr. John Wand, the An- 
glican Bishop of London, the council 
spoke out against “the disastrous tolera- 
tion of nudity” in three West End musi- 
cals and half a dozen touring companies. 
Specifically, it blasted “the curious cen- 
sorship ruling that you don’t have to wear 
a thing on the British stage if you remain 
perfectly still.” “The naked ladies may 
not move,” a council official snapped, “but 
the customer’s eyes certainly do.” 

A member of the council, Baroness 
Kavensdale, also asked: “Could nothing 
have been done to have stopped putting 
on “A Streetcar Named Desire’?” While 
her question remained unanswered, a 
charity performance of Tennessee Wil- 
liams’s Pulitzer Prize winner, starring 
Vivien Leigh, was boycotted by Princess 
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New ceiling—new quiet 


You can’t keep people and cler- 
ical machines quiet in a busy 
office. Yet, distracting office 
noise can be remedied. Many 
businesses have done it— effi- 
ciently and economically — with 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone®. 


Cushiontone is a fiberboard 
acoustical tile with a perforated 
surface. Up to 75% of all noise 
that strikes this surface is ab- 
sorbed—kept from bouncing 
about the room and bothering 
people at work. The low cost of 
Cushiontone is more than paid 
for in increased comfort and 
efficiency of workers. 


Cushiontone ceilings are at- 
tractive as well as efficient. 
Both the surface and bev- 
eled edges of each tile 
are factory-painted a 


smooth white. This finish pro- 
vides excellent light reflection 
and is easy to care for. Repaint- 
ing won't affect its high sound- 
absorbing efficiency. 

You can have Cushiontone 
ceilings in your place of business 
almost overnight. Why not get 
complete details? Just contact 
the Armstrong acoustical con- 
tractor in your vicinity. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to do 
about Office Noise.” Armstrong ® 


Cork Company, 4911 Ruby 
St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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Alice of Athlone, King George VI’s second 
cousin once removed. Although a “severe 
chill” was the princess's original excuse 
for not attending, officials later admitted 
the real reason: “As she disapproves of 
the subject matter, she decided not to go.” 


The King’s Navee 


The Amethyst came home last week. 
The 1,500-ton sloop that escaped down 
the Yangtze from Chinese Communists 
sailed into Plymouth flying her tattered 
ensign, and her 150-man crew marched 
in triumphal procession through the city 
streets to a civic luncheon and a round of 
welcoming speeches at the Duke of Corn- 
wall Hotel. Next week they go to London 
for a three-day reception and celebra- 
tion. While the Amethyst was still 400 
miles out of Plymouth, her commander, 
J. S. Kerans, paraded his crew to the 
mess deck and warned them of the shoal 
waters ahead in the capital: 

“Bring your drinking suit with you— 
youre going to meet the king and you 
mustn't spoil your best rig at the Dor- 
chester party the night before. 

“Don’t mix champagne, whisky, and 


International 


INDONESIA: 


Free and Independent 


For 700 years Dutch history has been 
made in the Ridderzaal (Knights’ Hall) 
at the Hague. There the medieval counts 
of Holland held their halls of state. There 
Queen Juliana each year opens the new 
parliamentary session as her mother, Wil- 
helmina, did before her. Last week in this 
oak-paneled chamber, beneath a round 
stained-glass window, the Dutch relin- 
quished the empire which their East In- 
dia Trading Co. carved out in Indonesia 
300 years ago. 

In a three-hour ceremony Dutch and 
Indonesian representatives signed (1) a 
Sovereignty Transfer Charter establish- 
ing the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia as an “independent and sov- 
ereign state” and (2) a Statute of Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union uniting the two 
countries “on the basis of voluntariness 
and equal status”—something like Britain 
and its dominions. 

Agreement in the Rain: The agree- 
ments had been hammered out in the pre- 
vious ten weeks at a round-table confer- 


~Juxury Palace Hotel overlooking the 


North Sea and the beach at Scheveningen. 
Many took time out to renew friendships 
made in their student days in Holland. 
In the endless committee meetings 
blunt Dutchmen were driven almost to 
despair by the Indonesians’ touchy pride 
in their new status. The Dutch won a 
promise of compensation for any of their 
properties that might be confiscated, but 
the best they could win on trade was as- 
surance that they would receive “most 
favored nation” treatment—not that of 
nationals. They retained use of the Sura- 
baya naval base, but they were forced to 
pledge the withdrawal of all their troops 
from the islands within six months—if 
they could find sufficient transports. 
The conference almost foundered in its 
last days when the Indonesians demanded 
sovereignty over Dutch New Guinea. The 
Dutch were equally determined to retain 
their half of the big undeveloped island, 
which both sides agreed was not ready for 
self-government. Minister of Home Af- 
fairs Johannes H. van Maarseveen, chair- 
man of the Dutch delegation, threatened 
to resign. On the last working day of the 
conference both sides accepted a UNCI 








Reuters— European 


Home are the Amethyst’s sailors: “Your cap bands... will be worth quite a lot as souvenirs” 


beer, because I’m not going along to Bow 
Street to bail you out. 

“Look after your cap bands—they will 
be worth quite a lot as souvenirs to your 
girls. 

“Don't give your opinions on Commu- 
nists. Just stick to facts and remember 
there are many British civilians still in 
China. 

“You've done a grand job. I cannot 
thank you all enough. I wish you a 
pleasant leave; you deserve it. I hope I 
may have the pleasure of serving with 
you some other time. Thank you, gentle- 
men.” 
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ence (actually the green-topped table 
was oval) by some 500 Dutch, Indonesian 
Republican, and Indonesian Federalist 
delegates, with an assist from the three- 
man United Nations Commission on In- 
donesia (UNCI). 

After a warm September the Indone- 
sians suffered through a series of autumn 
rains and fogs followed by near-winter 
temperatures. They consoled themselves 
with elaborate native dishes, such as 
rijsttafel, a concoction of chicken, rice, 
and spices, served up by the many In- 
donesian restaurants in The Hague. The 
Republicans established themselves at the 


compromise: New Guinea would remain 
under Dutch control for one year while 
its future is negotiated. 

Thereupon the delegates signed their 
agreements at the ceremony in the Rid- 
derzaal. The documents must still be rati- 
fied by the Parliaments of both coun- 
tries before Queen Juliana officially gives 
Indonesia its freedom next month. The 
new country, including both the old Re- 
public and the more generally pro-Dutch 
Federal States, stretches some 3,000 
miles from Sumatra, past Java, Borneo, 
and Celebes. Its provisional constitution 
provides a President, a Senate represent- 
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From experience comes faith... 








The sugar is timidly offered... gently accepted. At first 
they were both a little afraid...the girl and the pony. 
Then, bit by bit, they learned to trust each other. A long E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 
remembered friendship begins. 


7 ° Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 
So from each friendship made we learn better where M 


to place our trust. Each experience ripens our judgment, Anesthetics + Biologicals + Antibiotics 
teaches us how to choose more wisely, strengthens our 


Sulfonamides « Endocrines 
faith in things of proven value. 





gag: 7 ; Nutritional and Medical Specialties 
This faith, born of experience, sets aside doubts and fears 


++. guides us most surely to the best that life has to offer. 
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ing the sixteen states, and a National As- 
sembly with 150 seats apportioned among 
the 77,000,000 population. 


Significance-- 

The Indonesians won their independ- 
ence through United Nations pressure, 
and the Dutch promised to sponsor them 
for UN membership. But many Dutch- 
men fear that their new partner will not 
be equal to its tasks. Rubber plantations 
and tin mines were devastated by four 
years of guerrilla war. Before they can be 
restored the Government will have to 
make peace among its own people, and 
the nationalism that was fired by the 
Japanese filled Indonesia with unruly 
revolutionaries. In particular, the failure 
to win New Guinea has aroused ex- 
tremists in East Java. 
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Sov foto 


Georgi Malenkoff: No. 1 orator 


RUSSIA: 


New Fair-Haired Boy 


The Eastern world gathered this week 
in Moscow for its great annual celebra- 
tion—the anniversary of the 1917 Russian 
Revolution. Red Square on Nov. 7 was 
like some apocalyptic vision from “1984,” 
George Orwell’s frightening book on dic- 
tatorship. All day long across the vast 
square stomped the legions of faceless 
men, chanting banal slogans praising the 
lezders whose faces looked down from 
posters on every wall. 

The night before, in the red-plush and 
marble Bolshoi Theater, the chief anni- 
versary speech was delivered by Georgi 
Malenkoff, member of the Politburo and 
Secretary of the Communist Party. The 





British Labor’s Latest Loss: The Influential Press 


Britain is no longer ruled by the upper 
classes, but even Socialism has not yet 
brought about the Gilbert and Sullivan 
utopia where “every one is somebodee,” 
and “no one’s anybody!” Nor has the fall 
of the old order greatly changed the im- 
portance of a traditional body of opinion 
which is beyond politics and includes 
leaders of all classes. This weightv and 
more or less neutral opinion is reflected 
and expressed by a few publications of 
small circulation but immense influence. 
Probably the three most important today 
are the weekly Economist, The Manches- 
ter Guardian, and The London Times. 

The Economist has incurred the cordial 
and impartial hatred of Socialist and Tory 
paladins alike. This confers on it a sort 
of balance born of bipartisan opprobrium. 
The Manchester Guardian is sometimes 
referred to as “intellectual”—presumably 
because it is very well written and uses 
long sentences. It is widely read because 
it is worth reading widely. From its jour- 
nalistic Olympus The Times hurls Jove- 
like bolts of wisdom to the lower depths. 

By last week all three of these publi- 
cations had turned against the Labor re- 
gime with a decisiveness rare for them 
and rare for British politics. These ex- 
cerpts from their editorials on the recent 
austerity cuts show the loss of confidence 
in the government where it counts most. 


Tue Economist 


Mr. Attlee evidently administered a 
shock to the British people on Monday 
far more profound than would have been 
occasioned by even the most drastic pro- 
gram of real sacrifices and impositions. 
Ministers themselves in recent weeks had 
been busy creating the expectation of 
drastic decisions to come.. But all that 
emerges is a catalogue of fleabites. Yet the 
public surprise is itself surprising. It 
shows how incorrigible the ordinary 
Englishman is in his belief that His Maj- 
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esty's Government must, by definition, be 
capable of governing .. . 

The nation is already living on an over- 
draft of time, and the limit is verv near. 
Yet, for all that, we apparently still have 
six mortal months more to drag out, drift- 
ing as the hurricane rises, without a cap- 
tain on the bridge or a hand on the wheel. 
The only solace, if it be one, is that, with 
every day that passes, the issues at the 
coming general election are more cer- 
tainly being narrowed down to the one 
basic question, not of who gets what out 
of the purser’s till, but of where the men 
can be found who have the skill to steer 
a course, and the courage to stick to it. 


THe GUARDIAN 


Sir Stafford Cripps was called yester- 
day to show Parliament and the country 
that the government’s economic policy 
has some chance of overcoming the dol- 
lar shortage before it ruins us. He chose 
instead to tell the Labor Party, or such 
part of it as reads only The Daily Her- 
ald* and does-not know that there is an 
economic crisis, why cuts in government 
expenditure and capital investment are 
needed. That explanation he gave with 
most of his old force and clarity, and the 
Labor members mostly listened to it with 
their customary sullenness. The Chancel- 
lor also spoke as earnestly as ever—and it 
seemed with a new note of nervous anx- 
ietvy—about the gravity of our position. 
What he did not do was to tell the rest 
of the country why the government is 
doing nothing about it... 

He did not try at all to explain why 
the government had chosen cuts which 
cannot be put into effect quickly, and 
would make no estimate at all of their 
effect before April. It is plainer than ever 
that that effect will be negligible, that the 
economies will probably be outweighed 
by the increases in other expenditure 


*The unofficial Labor Party paper. 


that Sir Stafford frankly admitted .. . 
Even the cut in imports announced last 
July is in fact not being made at all—Sir 
Stafford now admits—until January. This 
is the abdication of “planning” and even 
of ordinary financial government. 


THe Times 


The government have put themselves 
on trial this week at Westminster, and in 
spite of last night’s vote the verdict has 
gone against them . . . After the pound 
was made cheaper by force of facts it 
was evident, and confessed by ministers, 
that this step could be calamitous without 
policies to make the most at once of the 
new chances of trade and to raise the 
worth of the pound both at home and 
abroad. When Mr. Attlee then decided to 
put off an election until next vear he af- 
firmed again, in effect, his duty to fashion 
these policies . . . Yet the program which 
has come out of the Cabinet is hardly 
more than a set of chapter headings, most 
of them rightly phrased, but with no sub- 
stance under them. This is the verdict; 
and Mr. Attlee has to ask himself whether 
the resolve to remain in office can now be 
upheld... 

If it is indeed true that the government 
still cannot do what they know has to be 
done, it is hard to see why the election 
should wait until next spring . . . The 
issue remains where it was when the 
Prime Minister had to decide for or 
against an autumn election. It is whether 
the nation, as Mr. Churchill robustly as- 
serted last night, now needs “a new Par- 
liament.” Mr. Attlee can either produce a 
policy, even now, to enable the country to 
make both ends meet now and in the 
many straitened years to come . . . OF, 
even now, he can consult the people after 
all. He spoke, disturbingly, last night of 
waiting “eight or nine months” more, but 
so far . . . the decision to have no election 
now has been in no way justified. 
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THOSE WHO are accustomed to 
choosing their possessions for 
rare beauty and luxurious 
quality, have long since made 
Cadillac their overwhelming 
choice as a personal motor car. Likewise, 
there is no challenge to Cadillac for its 
Popularity among those who seek the 
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Jewels by Van Cleef & Arpels 


ultimate in performance. But the beautiful 
1949 Cadillacs are spotlighting a Cadillac 
attribute which has not been so widely 
recognized in the past—that of true, long- 
range economy. It is becoming increasingly 
apparent that the satisfaction of owning 
and driving a Cadillac costs no more—over 
the years—than the ownership of many 
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MOTORS 


cars that offer far, far less. It costs no 
more for gasoline; it costs no more for 
upkeep; and it costs no more for depre- 
ciation, when measured over its whole long 
life. If you have not studied the story of 
Cadillac for 1949—you should do so soon. 
It will give you a new appreciation of 
what an automobile can bring to you. 
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Born 1820 
Still going strong 


MEET SCOTLAND'S FAVOURITE SON. . . Smooth, suave, mel 


low...and the choice of connoisseurs the world over. Yes, that’s Johnnie Walker— 
Scotch from Scotland, and Scotch at its best always. JOHNNIE WALKER 
Born 1820, still going strong. Blended Scotch Whisky... the same high quality 


the world over. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. ¥., Sole Importer. 
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Russian language can be made to purr 
and spit like a cat, and that was the way 
Malenkoff’s words sounded: 

; > “Atomic energy in the hands of the im- 
perialists is the source of the production 
of death-dealing weapons, whereas in the 
hands of the Soviet people it must and 
will serve as a mighty weapon of un- 
precedented technical progress and to 
further the speedy growth of the produc- 
tive forces of our country.” 

> “The United States . . . thought they 
had a monopoly. But in fact the Soviet 
Union possesses the atomic weapon.” 

> “If the imperialists unleash the third 
world war, this will not only be the grave 
of individual capitalist countries but of 
world capitalism as a whole.” 

The only sensational thing about the 
speech was the speaker. The anniversary 
address is traditionally the Soviet Union’s 
top oratorical occasion. Generalissimo 
Stalin, as has been his custom since the 
war, was absent, presumably basking in 
the Caucasian sunshine of Sochi. In 1945, 
1947, and 1948 Vyacheslaff M. Molotoft 
made the speech, In 1946 it was deliv- 
ered by the late Andrei A. Zhdanoff. The 
fact that the honor now fell to Malenkoff 
provided the most convincing evidence 
thus far that he had indeed been chosen 
as Stalin’s successor, 





| Home-Coming 


As if Poland wasn’t already a wagging 
tail on the Russian bear, Soviet Marshal 
Konstantin Rokossovsky this week took 
over as Poland’s Defense Minister. It was 
the Warsaw-born, 6-foot-4-inch Rokos- 
sovsky, hero of Moscow and Stalingrad, 
whose army was halted in the Warsaw 
suburbs in the late summer of 1944 while 
the Polish underground’s uprising was be- 
ing ruthlessly crushed by the Nazis. 


JAPAN: 


The Ghost of Yamashita 


The ghost of Gen. Tomoyuki Yama- 
shita walked in Tokyo last week. The 
“Tiger of Malaya” was executed near Ma- 
nila on Feb. 23, 1946, after his convic- 
tion for war crimes before an American 
military court. Two months ago the trial 
) was exhumed in “The Case of General 

Yamashita” by A. Frank Reel, one of the 
American defense lawyers. 

Reel’s thesis: Yamashita was held re- 
sponsible for the actions of troops not 
under his effective control; the court was 
under pressure from General MacArthur; 
Supreme Court Justices Frank Murphy 
and Wiley B. Rutledge condemned the 

| “wide departure from any semblance of 
| trial as we know that institution.” 

7 . The University of Chicago Press, the 
book’s publisher, offered publication 
rights to Hosei University Press in Tokyo. 
Hosei accepted. A dozen copies were 
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sent to various Japanese. The Tokyo 
Shimbun published a long review, where- 
upon occupation authorities condemned 
this flagrant violation of its “Code for 
Japanese Press.” Other editors were sum- 
moned and, according to occupation 
sources last week, agreed that the book 
should not be published in Japan now. 
Hosei withdrew its application to pub- 
lish the book, 

Lively Ghest: In the United States a 
storm promptly blew up over the al- 
leged “banning” of the Reel book in 
Japan. Occupation officials continued to 
stress their contention that publication 
would be unwise at this time, but only at 
this time. Although the Japanese had 
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to the rescue, boarded the gunboat, “col- 
lected” the Inchmull’s papers, and sent 
her on through the Nationalist blockade. 
Three other freighters were met by 
British destroyers at the mouth of the 
Yangtze and escorted to within 3 miles of 
shore. (The Nationalists insist that their 
territorial waters extend 12 miles.) 
Thus the British last week openly de- 
fied the Nationalist blockade of Commu- 
nist-held ports. When the Nationalists 


threatened to bomb blockade runners, the 
Foreign Office summoned the Chinese 
Ambassador, Dr. Cheng Tien-hsi, and 
warned: “Any attempt . . . to enforce the 
blockade [would be] an illegitimate and 
unfriendly act.” 


obviously dropped the book on occupa- 
tion advice, most of them privately agreed 
that it should not be published. 

Compton Pakenham, chief of News- 
WEEK'S Tokyo bureau, cabled: “I had a 
long talk on this subject with Japanese 
friends. They agreed that no good pur- 
pose could be served by publication at 
present and that later the matter can look 
after itself. One of them summed up the 
situation in a speech that sounded like 
something from a kabuki (traditional 
play): “Yamashita has long since been 
overlaid in the memories of people now 
living in another jidai (era). It is wiser 
to let him remain there than to release 
his ghost to sharpen the teeth of lesser, 
present-day antagonisms’.” 






























CHINAS: 
Blockade Busting 


Halfway from Hong Kong to Shanghai, 
the British freighter Inchmull last week 
was stopped by a Chinese Nationalist 
gunboat. The Chinese boarded the ship 
and confiscated her papers. Thereupon 
the British frigate Whitesand Bay steamed 


Garapeas Photos 
At the Hong Kong border the British see the Red Army that defeated 
Nationalist China as a rabble of boys and girls in crumpled uniforms 
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British Election Mystery: How Will the Middle Class Go? 


N English friend of mine has had his 
A wife and his automobile for about 
the same length of time—some twenty 
years. Both are very fine models. But 
with the passage of time life has become 
harder and harder for the wife and 
easier and easier for the car. 

Gasoline shortages, with consequent 
rationing in various forms, have kept the 
car off the road much of the time during 
and since the war. Yet, as austerity be- 
comes more and more austere and one 
prewar luxury after another is cut off 
the budget, the family clings to the old 
automobile as a sort of symbol of a hap- 
pier past and the last tangible barrier 
against a really dull existence. Although 
the car is used only on occasional week 
ends, the owner gets a nostalgic pleasure 
in keeping it tuned up and polished, 
ready to take the road in some improb- 
ably better future. 

The wife, on the other hand, now, has 
the part-time services of a gardener 
where she used to have a gardener and 
two house servants. For so many years 
now that she scarcely can remember 
other times, her morning hours are spent 
in shopping—first for the monotonous 
rations and then searching around for.a 
chicken or some other off-ration or black- 
market tidbit to relieve the monotony. 


MoNnG the sacrifices, the couple now 
A go to a theater or concert twice a 
year instead of throughout the season; 
they no longer buy new books or sub- 
scribe to the local lending library; they 
take one newspaper instead of three; 
the husband has stopped smoking; 
they've had one bottle of whisky in the 
house in the past year; and the plans for 
that new wing to the house have disap- 
peared into the dark blue yonder. 

This couple voted for the Labor gov- 
ernment in the 1945 election. In retro- 
spect the reasons they give are: (1) The 
Laborites promised to get the husband 
demobilized quickly; (2) Labor seemed 
to be sincere about needed social re- 
forms; and (3) the husband was raised 
in a tradition of mistrust of Mr. Church- 
ill as a peacetime political leader, and 
the safer and duller Mr. Attleé, although 
tagged as a Socialist, seemed to be more 
what the country needed. 

During a month in England recent- 
ly I did not discuss politics with a sin- 
gle person who thought that the work- 
ing class would desert the Labor govern- 





by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


ment, The key is the great middle class 
—the shopkeepers, salaried office work- 
ers, civil servants, businessmen, farmers, 
and professional people who for genera- 
tion after generation have given British 
life a flavor and texture predominantly 
their own. 

I know some middle-class people who 
voted Labor in 1945 and now would 
rather die than do it again. That, how- 
ever, is not the 
prevalent attitude. 
The more usual an- 
swer is: “Yes, this 
is bad and that is 
awful; but after all 
they have done 
good, too. Take 
food subsidies, for 
example; prices 
would be much 
higher without 
them. And after all a lot of things were 
crying for reform.” This equivocation 
adds up to such an unclear political at- 
titude that there is no wonder the Labor 
and Tory Parties alike are concentrating 
their attention on winning its votes. 

In a study of the English middle class 
published this year the authors Roy 
Lewis and Angus Maude made the 
point that monetary income alone is not 
the key to the thinking of this group. 
It is true that an Englishman with an 
earned income of £600 could keep 
£577 of it after taxation in 1938 and 
only £536 in 1948; and that an earned 
income of £2,000 meant £ 1,672 after 
taxes in 1938 and only £1,373 in 1948. 
But the salient point is that as the cost 
of necessities has gone up, a smaller and 
smaller share of the income can go for 
those semiluxuries which distinguish 
the middle class. 


y friends who have had to give up 
their theaters and concerts, book 
buying and building projects will sur- 
vive without them. It isn’t, however, 
what they were raised to believe they 
are entitled to. Lewis and Maude also 
give comparative tables of expenditures 
between 1938 and 1947 for an English 
family of four in the £700-to- £2,000 
income bracket. In 1947 expenses for 
taxes, housing, food, clothing, fuel, and 
light were 59.2 per cent of its income, 
whereas they had been 47 per cent be- 
fore the war. Moreover, in 1947 educa- 
tion took 4.8 per cent and insurance 4.7 


per cent, compared with 4 and 3.8 per 
cent respectively. Medical service cost 
only 1.4 per cent, compared with 3.5 
per cent in 1938. 

But in 1947 such a family could only 
spend 3.4 per cent on household ex- 
penses, compared with 6.9 per cent in 
1938; 1.9 per cent for entertainment, 
compared with 3.3 per cent prewar, and 
0.9 per cent on its motorcar, compared 
with 6.7 per cent in 1938. Domestic 
help took 5.1 per cent in 1947 and only 
4.1 per cent in 1938. In other words, 
the necessities had gone up, and where 
the family felt the squeeze was in those 
very amenities which buttress its posi- 
tion in the middle class. 


HE votes of this class, moreover, are 
‘Ton going to be swung by its pur- 
chasing power alone. Many middle-class 
people do not begrudge the bettered 
position of the working class. They have 
recognized for a long time that the in- 
equalities in British social life would 
have to be leveled out. It is not yet clear 
to them, however, whether the Labor 
government is governing principally in 
the interest of one class or in the inter- 
est of the nation. 

During the debate in the House of 
Commons on the devaluation of the 
pound, Aneurin Bevan, the most capa- 
ble and also the most class-bitter of 
the Socialist orators, declared that he 
represented “new men” who had a 
greater stake in the future of the nation 
than any other class. If that is to be the 
Labor Party line in the election, then it 
will alienate much of the middle-class 
vote. Again, many observers of British 
politics feel that the middle class always 
has been and always will be happiest 
under a coalition government. Yet the 
Labor Party has gone on record as 
vehemently opposed to such a coalition. 

Labor Party politicians with whom 
I have talked concede that they will 
lose some 40 to 50 seats in the election. 
They concede, moreover, that the losses 
will be in the “dormitory constituencies” 
—the middle-class suburban districts. 
But the loss will be much greater unless 
the undecided middle class is wooed 
and won. For it is this middle-class vote 
which, even if it doesn’t bring in a Con- 
servative government, can so reduce 
the Labor majority that the government 
will have to call for another election 
within a few months. 
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How competitive can things be’? 










Today, for your choice of product you could go to any one of— 


















10 manufacturers of passenger automobiles. 


35 manufacturers of standard household 
electric refrigerators. 


12 manufacturers of television receivers. 
26 manufacturers of table silverware. 
28 manufacturers of typewriters. 
These are fields considered highly competitive. 
Imagine, then— 
247 different steel companies make the steel products 
we depend upon in our daily living. Typical of 





these products are automobile sheets, nails, pipe, wire. 
! Cc ) ae ee fen, [AV Sle 7 eV \1 
There may be as many as 30 or 40 producers of S798) works yor EVERYONE 
any one of these products. The steel buyer has a wide : 
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choice in placing his order. 





Competition leads to finer quality steel output every 

year—and it keeps prices lower than those of all other metals. 
Steel's fair-paid employees, steel’s stockholders—and steel’s 
many competing companies—together serve the vital needs of 
America’s demands for steel. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE . 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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ui nited VAN LINES, Inc. 
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No longer need you pay $4, $5, $6, up to $15 per 
100 capsules for the same vitamins your Doctor advises. 
After 20 minutes reading of this Guide Book you will 
understand vitamins as you never have before. You will 
not be fooled again by confusing, mysterious labels; 
you will be able to pick up any vitamin product and 
know if you are getting your money's worth. Stop buy- 
ing blindly. This free book shows how to save up to 
40% on vitamins, including the sensational new wonder 
vitamin Folic Acid, now prescribed for blood building 
and many anemias. Send postcard today to VITAMIN- 
QUOTA, Dept _.., 880 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
or 2594 15th Ave., San Francisco 16, Calif. 
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ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
@ Radio in every room 
@ Noiseproofed throughout 
@ Finest foods 
@ Garage facilities 
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DEFENSE: 
Navy on the Carpet 


Within a month last winter there were 
brief sitdown strikes—technically mutinies 
—on three Canadian warships at three 
ends of the earth. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment did what it usually does when 
such a problem confronts it: it appointed 
a royal commission to investigate. 

The three commissioners, headed by 
Rear Admiral E. R. Mainguy, who is ex- 
pected to be the next head of the Cana- 
dian Navy, spent more than six months 
interviewing “hundreds” of officers and 
ratings. On Nov. 1 they turned in a 
27,000-word report that ripped the navy 
from top to bottom and fore to aft. 

The basic criticism was that there was 
“a notable lack of human understanding 
between the officers and men,” an arti- 
ficial distance not entirely necessary to 
maintain essential differences in rank. 

Britainized: The reason was that the 
Canadian Navy was too British. It was 
established just 39 years ago, with a 
British admiral as its first boss. Most of 
the officers got at least part of their 
training, usually most of it, with the 
British Navy. 

“The Canadian sailor, all agreed, is not 
the same kind of man as the British 
sailor,” the report commented. There- 
fore the young officer coming back from 
British naval training, “unless he is a very 
remarkable person, is not equipped for 
the task he is called upon to perform in 
the Canadian Navy.” 

One rating complained of the sudden 
adoption of British accents by officers: 
“Joe Blow and I come from the same 
town in Saskatchewan. We're below 
decks for a couple of years together. 
Then he gets to be an officer. Before 
y know it, I can’t understand what he’s 
saying. In fact, he hardly knows me.” 

The commissioners obviously thought 
that relations between Canadian officers 
and men, the treatment accorded ratings, 
and the training given them should be 
closer to United States than British stand- 
ards. Canadian officers and men come 
from the same kind of homes, play base- 
ball on the same lots, and play hooky 
from the same schools. Because of this, 
Canadian sailors resent the “artificial dis- 
tance” between them and their officers. 

“However regrettable it may seem to 
some people,” the report said, “an opinion 
is widely held among many ratings and 
some officers that the ‘Nelson tradition’ is 
overdone and that there is still too great 
an attempt to make the Canadian Navy 
a pallid imitation and reflection of the 
British Navy.” 

Demands for “Car*dianization” of the 
navy ran all through the report. Maple 
leaves should be painted on the funnels 
of ships. The uniforms of Canadian 
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sailors should be identified as such: “Men 
were vehement in their demands that 
they be identified as Canadians.” 

The report made other points: 
> The navy is suffering from growing 
pains. In 1939 there were 1,585 officers 
and men, with sixteen ships. Peak war- 
time strength was 92,034 officers and 
men, with 956 ships. Now there are 
8,813 officers and men and 54 ships. 
Canada doesn’t have enough naval per- 
sonnel to carry out its international com- 
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mitments and at the same time provide 
the necessary training. 

P Unification of the three services has 
imposed a heavier burden on the naval 
officers at headquarters than on the 
others. Officers there are so busy with 
committees and paper work that they 
haven’t time for their regular duties. 
> Efficiency would be improved by bring- 
ing high-ranking and competent civil 
servants into the navy. This would free 
valuable naval officers to make policy 
decisions and to see that they were car- 
ried out. Officers with leadership quali- 
ties could take over sea duty. 

> “Unnecessary flummery,” useless pa- 
rades, and pointless musterings should be 
abolished and greater attention paid to 
the essential work of a ship. (This is now 
being studied. ) 

After the report was presented, George 
Drew, leader of the opposition Progres- 
sive Conservatives, demanded an investi- 
gation of the whole Defense Department 
by a Parliamentary Committee. When 
Claxton flatly refused, Drew called for 
his resignation. The Defense Depart- 
ment also refused two other demands: 
that royal commissions be appointed to 
investigate the army and air force and 
that a study of the Defense Department 
made by a firm of efficiency experts be 
published. 

The navy, traditionally the “silent 
service,” said nothing. 


Newsweek, November 14, 1949 
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If your product is one of these 
basic plastic shapes ... one made 
from them, or even one that has 
Ty possibilities for manufacturing 
bay from plastics, you'll find produc- 
ee tion time-savings and extra qual- 
ity in using Marvinol vinyl resin. 
To improve your product test this 
remarkable vinyl polymer. 
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modern development labora- 
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COLUMBIA LONG PLAYING 
RECORDS give you up to 
50 minutes of music on one 
Lp record...uninterrupted 
music atits finest ! 








Enjoy uninterrupted music now! It’s easy and inexpensive 








to adapt your present racio or phonograph for Long the new standard 

Playing Records. Ask your dealer about the Columbia 

tig se ag herent re of record 

Player attachment and the new Columbia LP Catalog 
. the world’s largest catalog of uninterrupted music! perfection 
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American Flag 
Trade Routes 


U. K. LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
AFRICA LINE 
ORIENT LINE 
CARIBBEAN LINE 









LYKES provides exporters and importers in Mid-Continent 
and Southern States with complete, modern cargo han- 
dling between Gulf ports and global trade areas. 

Speed and dependability are assured your shipments 
when you use any of these six regularly scheduled serv- 
ices. For experienced ocean shipping, specify GULF 
PORTS and LYKES LINES. 









LYKES—FOR WORLD TRAVEL 


* 
All Lykes cargo liners have comfortable passen- Bas 
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ger accommodations. For travel information and ~~, 
reservations, as well as export-import informa- me AS ‘€ 
tion, write Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., Dept. thre 











H, New Orleans, La. 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices <t*Q NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, 
EW) © °4ABeaumont, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
ulfpert, Kanzes City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
MoilanporffArthur, St. Lovis, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 


OFFICESVAND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 


—LATIN AMERICA— 


THE HEMISPHERE: 
Duggan’s Prescription 


Never has there been such a galaxy of 
Latin Americanists in Washington as 
during the Roosevelt Administration. 
There was the President himself, archi- 
tect of the good-neighbor policy which 
united the Americas as they had not been 
united before; Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, without experience in Latin Ameri- 
ca but an artist at dealing tactfully with 
the wary and sometimes suspicious diplo- 
mats of the other Americin countries; 
Under Secretary S: ner Welles, co- 
author and chief executor of the good- 
neighbor policy; Nelsun Rockefeller, 
who operated the Office of the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs during the 
war; and Henry A, Wallace, Spanish- 
speaking traveling salesman of good- 
neighborliness, 

Lower in rank but far from least in 
importance was young Laurence Duggan, 
chief of the Division of the American 
Republics. 

Welles was forced out of the depart- 
ment in 1943, and Duggan resigned the 
following year. He became director of 
the Institute of International Education. 
On Dec. 20, 1948, at the age of 43, he 
fell to his death trom the window of his 
sixteenth-floor office in New York. 

Duggan had been aware that in the 
few short years since he left Washington 
the good-neighbor policy had begun to 
come apart. Out of his wide experience 
he set himself to write a book which 
would trace the past course of inter- 
American relations and chart a path for 
their future. “The Americas”* was al- 
most finished when he died, and last 
week it was published. 

If United States policy toward Latin 
America is to succeed, Duggan held, it 
must be based on two great principles: 
(1) the indivisibility of world peace, 
which means making the inter-American 
system a “valuable supplement to the 
United Nations,” not a substitute or an 
alternative and (2) “United States cham- 
pionship of world democracy in peace as 
well as in war. As far as concerns Latin 
America, this means help to build the 
foundations on which democracy must 
rest.” 

The United States, Duggan believed, 
must help Latin America build up 
its wealth and spread it more widely 
among the people. Only this can end 
the poltical instability that curses the 
southern continent. And only when that 
instability is overcome will the security 
of the Western Hemisphere, which is 
vital to the security of the United States, 
be assured. 





*TuHe AmenRicAS: THE SEARCH FOR HEMISPHERE 
Security. By Laurence Duggan. 242 pages. Henry 
Holt. $3. 


Newsweek, November 14, 1949 
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Enjoy your cigarette, by all means! But remember it is also a fire hazard—and treat 
it as such, Don't park your cigarette on furniture. Don’t forget to crush it out when 


you are through smoking. Keep ash trays within easy reach—and use them. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO, 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO. ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

























FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smokeis itself never consumed.” From 
that day to this—through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions—no 
policyholder has ever suffered loss 
because of failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its obligations. 

















Unite 


33% improvement gives travelers 
GREATER YEAR-ROUND DEPENDABILITY 


With the development of an improved technique of air trans- 
port operation, United is now giving passengers a higher stand- 
ard of dependability in air travel. Its DC-6 Mainliner 300 — 
with the altitude to fly over weather and the range and reserve 
power to fly around it — has increased the assurance of reach- 
ing your destination on time. We cannot expect to make a 
100% record of on-time performance; no transportation system 
has ever been able to. But our improvement is steady — this 
winter our record will be better than ever before. To see 
how United’s technique works out, follow the pictures. => 
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MULTIPLE ROUTES: Or your pilot may fly around weather. 
Map shows multiple routes between the East and California. 
Similar multiple routes to other Pacific Coast points. 
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COMING IN: Electronic aids—Instrument Landing System 
and Precision Beam Radar—enable United to land under 
conditions of low visibility that formerly “closed in” airports. 





















TAKE-OFF TIME: When you go aboard, the sky may be over- 
east. But you cannot judge flying weather “by looking out of 
your window.” Sunshine is seldom more than 15 minutes away. 








AT ALL TIMES: Your captain keeps you informed of the 
course of your flight and other things of interest about the 
trip, through the plane’s public address system. 




















been improved 33% over the previous year. And United ex- 
pects to improve dependability further in the months ahead. 



































IN A FEW MINUTES: The four powerful engines of your DC-6 AN HOUR LATER: Glancing down, you may notice clusters 
Mainliner 300 have carried you through the overcast into the of clouds. But United’s DC-6 Mainliner 300 has the altitude 


clear, bright climate of the “sunshine level.” to fly over weather in the clear upper air. 

















CONSTANT COMFORT: No matter how high a level you fly, MEANWHILE: Your whole flight is being monitored at United’s 
pressurized cabins of the luxurious DC-6 Mainliner 300s keep Operations Control Center in Denver, the “room with a 
the atmosphere at low-altitude comfort. 10,700-mile view” which helps keep United on time. 





What does it all mean to you? Just this: 


Year-round air travel is here. No longer need 
you forego the speed and economy of flying 
because weather “looks bad” to you. Now 
you can FLY UNITED with a new assurance 
of comfortable, dependable travel the 
year around. 











Copyright 1949, United Air Lines THE NATION’S NUMBER 1 COAST-TO-COAST AIRLINE 











Butch: Crazy over horses 


Y¥i-pi-yi-ay: Freckle-faced film star 
Butcu Jenkins (“My Brother Talks to 
Horses”), who would rather act in West- 
erns than in movies with “mushy love 
stuff,” was put out when his mother, 
former actress Doris DupLey, decided to 
try a comeback. The 12-year-old Butch, 
who wears Western togs with a deputy 
sheriff's badge around the house, an- 
nounced that he would “quit pictures to 
be a cowboy.” Anyway, that’s what his 
press agent said he said. 


Field Trip: In Reno for a convention, 
300 of the nation’s bankers and bank ex- 
aminers made a “study” of Nevada's 
legalized gambling devices. None of 
them lost heavily. Treasury Secretary 
Joun Snyper, shortly after he publicly 
declared that he was not worried about a 
depression, was observed trying his luck 
at a slot machine in his hotel. 


‘Wobbly Pep’: RaymMonp Duncan, the 
toga-clad vegetarian and cultist, arrived 
in New York to present a one-man drama, 
“Wobbly Pop,” relating to “a man and 
the wobbly movement of the earth. The 
earth is moving every year—to the left— 
which is the wrong direction.” Then he 
added: “Men who grow cabbage and 
cauliflowers don’t start wars.” 


Busy Signal: TomMy MANVILLE took 
a full-page ad in The New York Herald 
Tribune pledging “$5,000 reward to any- 
one who can prove that my telephones 
are tapped.” Manville said the phone 
company had changed his numbers but 
he still had trouble with the wire. The 
last time he placed an ad, offering two 
cars for sale, he received 15,000 replies 
and several letters from women who 
wanted to be the ninth Mrs. Manville. 
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Retaliation: Last Jan. 19 PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN delighted members of the Elec- 
toral College at a dinner in Washington 
by imitating commentator H. V. KALTEN- 
BORN predicting his defeat in the 48 


_ election. ‘On Saturday night Kaltenborn 


had his revenge. He played “The Missouri 
Waltz” with two fingers on NBC’s TV 
program Who Said That? 


In the Middle: During his 25-day tour 
of the United States and Canada, Prime 
Minister JAWAHARLAL NEHRU has stead- 
fastly proclaimed India’s neutrality in the 
cold war. But in Vancouver, B.C., he 
finally lashed out at those who ask which 
side his country favors: “These are very 
crude . . . and very naive questions.” He 
did not intend to tie India to any power 
bloc, Nehru declared. “We cannot be- 
come just a camp follower.” 


Old Masters: Capo di Monte, the fab- 
ulous estate of the late ArwaTER KENT, 
where some of Hollywood’s most cele- 
brated parties were held, went on the 
auction bloc with all its furnishings and 
art treasures. An art collection that re- 
portedly cost Kent $1,000,000 brought 
only $40,000, including a Gainsborough 
for $1,000 and a Rubens for $950. 


Royal Puff: Staid Britons at a Hallow- 
een charity ball in London gasped when 
Princess MARGARET calmly lighted a 
cigarette. Margaret, who kicked over the 
traces recently by leading a French can- 
can number at a party, was the first wom- 
an member of the royal family ever seen 


smoking in public. With most cigarettes 
selling at 49 cents a pack, London wags 
commented that only a princess could 
afford to smoke. 


White Tie: His trip to Washington for 
President Truman’s Inauguration last 
January cost him $3,000, Max Ducov, an 
ex-convict, told a grand jury investigating 
underworld activities in Kansas City. 
Ducov, who described himself as work- 
ing “in what you call handbook opera- 
tions,” said he bought a few clothes to 
attend the inaugural festivities: “A high 
silk hat... tails . . . stiff shirts, and an 
overcoat I wore once. I'll probably have 
to give it to the Salvation Army. I 
wouldn’t wear it again.” 


Nonpolitieal: The Russian Club at 
Harvard—a group whose members drink 
tea from glasses, eat caviar, and talk in 
Russian—has changed its name to the 
Slavie Society. The club has no political 
leanings, officers explained, and the name 
was driving away prospective members. 


Sure Thing: A Westerner unfamiliar 
with the quirks of television strode into a 
bar in Bettendorf, Iowa, where the cus- 
tomers were watching an Iowa-Oregon 
football game. The score stood 17 to 6 for 
Oregon. “You just can’t beat . . . West 
Coast teams,” he said, quaffing his beer. 
The other customers offered to bet Iowa 
would win. “You guys are crazy,” retorted 
the Westerner. “You're on!” When Iowa 
won, 34 to 31, he sadly paid off, It was a 
movie of the previous week’s game. 
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Princess Margaret (with the Marquess of Blandford) : Kicked over the traces 


Newsweek, November 14, 1949 






























The Styleline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 





Make Chevrolet your choice for 


EXTRA VALUES. 





all yours at lowest cost! 


_— 


Look at Chevrolet from any 

point of view—you'll find all 

those extra values you want in 
your car. Notice how its clean-lined beauty meets 
your ideals of car styling. Feel how perfectly its 
smooth ride, its effortless handling, jibes with your 
desires for riding and driving ease. Examine all of 
the exclusive Chevrolet features for safety, econ- 
omy, convenience—all of Chevrolet’s fine-car 
advantages. Then look at its low price, and choose 
Chevrolet for the most beautiful dy of all. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Cold Cure? 


With a burst of advertising pyrotech- 
nics seldom seen in the field of medicine, 
the common cold was “stopped,” on pa- 
per at least, last week. 

The two drugs which it was hoped 
would perform this miracle were Anahist 
(Neohetramine) and Inhiston (Trimeton). 
Both are well-known anti-allergy drugs 
which have been used to treat hay fever, 
asthma, hives, and other allergies. Until 
recently both have been sold only on a 
doctor’s orders, Now they are released for 
sale over the counter without prescrip- 
tion. 

Overnight, doctors’ offices and drug- 
stores were crowded with eager news 
readers, demanding the new “cold cure.” 
Deploring the rockets and pink fire, the 
more cautious physicians resolved to wait 
for published reports of controlled medi- 
cal studies before accepting the claims 
for success and before recommending the 
unsupervised use of drugs containing 
the powerful chemicals known as anti- 
histamines. Some of them would wait for 
the opinion of the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the American Medical 
Association on the use of these drugs in 
the treatment of colds. 

Each to His Own: Some of the anti- 
allergy drugs have severe side effects, of 
which drowsiness is the worst. In the 
past, users have been warned not to drive 
a car or operate dangerous machinery 
while taking antihistamines. 

Also, the same drug that helps one 
allergy sufferer does no good for an- 
other, and it is impossible for anyone to 
tell, without dosing himself with a num- 
ber of drugs, just which one will give 
him relief. 

I don’t like the idea of cold victims 
sila pills into their mouths like pea- 
nuts,” one worried practitioner remarked. 


Big Killer Malaria 


When the quiz master of a radio show 
asked: “Which, of all the diseases known 
to mankind, kills more human _ beings 
than any other?” no one could give the 
correct answer. When the same question 
was put privately to a group of doctors, 
only one—a public-health expert—knew 
that the greatest killer was malaria. 

Since the age-old plague crops out 
most often in remote areas where people 
have little or no medical care, full sta- 
tistics on it are not available. But it is 
generally agreed that throughout the 
world there are at least 300,000,000 
malaria victims each year. Of these, not 
less than 3,000,000 die. 

The real hotbeds of the disease are 
Central and North Africa, South Europe, 
the Near East, India, South China, and 
the East Indies. But malaria has also 
been reported north of the Arctic Circle 
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Diirer depicted his malarial distress 


and as far south as the extreme tip of 
South America. 

In the United States the killer is far 
from a medical curiosity. It afflicts some 
4,000,000 people every year, most of 
them in the Southeastern and Gulf States, 
in parts of the Ohio River basin, and in 
California. Measured in terms of dollars, 
the direct cost of malaria in the United 
States runs to approximately $50,000,000 
annually. 

The failure of the average scientist to 
recognize malaria as a health menace 
prompted Dr. Leon J. Warshaw, a New 
York internist, to dig into all available 
material on the disease. The full story 
was published this week in his new book, 
“Malaria: The Biography of a Killer.”* 
In easy-to-read style Dr. Warshaw traces 
the history of this deadly scourge, its 
cause, prevention, and cure. 

Everyone is familiar with malaria’s 
three-act drama: (1) chills with paralyz- 
ing shivering, chattering teeth, and goose 
flesh; (2) fever, headache, and great 
thirst; and (3) drenching sweat as the 
fever departs. The ancient Chinese con- 
sidered the disease the work of three 
demons, one with a hammer (headache), 
another with a pail of water (chills), 
and a third with a stove (fever). 

But the real villain of the piece is the 
Anopheles mosquito, which carries a 
parasite of the genus Plasmodium to hu- 
man beings by bite. The four malaria! 
types are classified according to the kind 
of parasite responsible for the infection. 

The most common is Plasmodium 
vivax, usually the carrier of tertian (ever) 
third day) fever. This is the benign kind 
that seldom causes death. But there e may 





*MaLarnia: THe Brioc ty OF A KILLER. By 
Leon J. Warshaw, M.D. 3. pages. Rinehart, $3.75. 
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be as many as eight to ten relapses in a 
few months, 

The most malignant form is caused 
by Plasmodium falciparum, another 
“third day” fever. Quartan (every fourth 
day) fever, carried by Plasmodium ma- 
lariae, has a higher fever (up to 106 to 
107 degrees) than the others, but it is 
usually mild and relapsing. In the fourth 
type, Plasmodium ovale, chills and fever 
occur at regularly spaced nightly inter- 
vals. It is also mild. 

The Worst Foe: Malaria was known 
as long ago as the fifth century B.C. 
Dante and Lord Byron, Garibaldi and 
Lord Nelson were among its famous vic- 
tims. The great sixteenth-century en- 
graver Albrecht Diirer drew himself in 
the agonies of malaria (see cut). Alexan- 
der the Great, Alaric, Belisarius, and 
Cesare Borgia were stopped in their 
greatest military conquests by a greater 
foe—malaria. 

In the second world war American 
victims of malaria in the South Pacific 
outnumbered the combat victims by 
more than 5 to 1. Whole divisions had 
to be evacuated to the rear because al- 
most every man was sick. The Japanese 
suffered just as severely or more so. In- 
deed, Dr. Warshaw comments, some of- 
ficials thought that the American victory 
was achieved only because Japanese 
losses from malaria in men and efficiency 
were so great. 

The Reyal Bark: Scientific control 
of malaria began around 1880 when a 
French Army surgeon, Alphonse Laveran, 
found that there were parasites in the 
red blood cells which seemed to account 
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for this condition. Since then the nature 
of the disease has been studied by such 
great malariologists as Dr. Patrick Man- 
son of Scotland and Dr. Ronald Ross of 
Great Britain and by Dr. William Craw- 
ford Gorgas, the American whose superb 
program of sanitation locally wiped out 
both malaria and yellow fever to make 
possible the construction of the Panama 
Canal. 

More recently mosquito control has 
been modernized to include mass-spray- 
ing of areas with DDT to destroy mos- 
quitoes, drainage of swamps, and the 
personal use of powerful war-produced 
repellents to prevent mosquito bites. 

But the mosquito breeds so fast that 
complete extermination will never be 
possible. So in any country the doctor 
must turn to powerful drugs to prevent 
and cure malaria’s ravages. Once quinine, 
called the “Royal Bark,” was the only 
remedy. Now there are a dozen, some 
better than the original extract from the 
bark of the cinchona tree. 

But in dozens of laboratories in the 
United States the search for the ideal 
drug goes on. Dr. Warshaw sums it up 
this way: (1) It should rapidly stop 
symptoms, as well as any acute condition 
likely to endanger life; (2) it should be 
harmless; (3) it should destroy all para- 
sites in the body, thus preventing re- 
invasion at a later date; (4) it should 
quickly destroy all the sexual forms of 
the parasite in the blood to prevent the 
patient from becoming a carrier; (5) it 
should be effective against all the differ- 
ent species of the malaria parasite; and 


(6) it should be cheap. 


Acme 


Prize Father: Herbert Matter, New York photographer, won first 
prize and $1,000 in a poster contest held by the National Founda- 


tion for I 
His own 
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antile Paralysis and the Museum of Modern Art. 
1, a recovered polio victim, was one of his models. 
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Television can be added any time. 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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To television Dunninger brings Houdini’s escape-from-a-locked-b 


Still Good 


When he died on Halloween 23 years 
ago, Harry Houdini was the world’s most 
famous magician. His will left some 40 
trunks and crates of magic gadgets, tor- 
ture chambers, and other effects to Dun- 
ninger, a man even then billing himself 
as “The Master Mind of Modern Mys- 
tery,” gifted in mind reading and leger- 
demain. Last week Dunninger, now a 
star in television, a medium which would 
have intrigued Houdini, repeated one of 
the master’s master’s tricks. 

With severe dignity, Dan Seymour, 
M.C. on The Bigelow Show (CBS-TV, 
Wednesday, 9-9:30 p.m. EST), an- 
nounced “an unusual and mystifying 
demonstration.” Up stepped Dunninger 
to permit uniformed men from the Wil- 
liam J. Burns Detective Agency to bind 
his wrists with “a Siberian transport 
chain” secured by a Yale lock. Then he 
got into a big canvas bag which had be- 
longed to Houdini and let the Burns men 
put a_ tried-and-found-true steel rod 
through the grommets, then fix the rod 
with sealed handcuffs. 

Thus encased and immobilized, Dun- 
ninger waited while unsmiling, awe- 
struck stagehands moved a_ curtain 
around the bag. In 145 seconds Dun- 
ninger was out, properly rumpled and 
breathing hard, while the bag remained 
closed. To preserve his usual status on 
the program Dunninger had added his 
own fillip to the trick. He had read the 
two guards’ minds—and correctly picked 
the number each was thinking of. 


Good Wife 


Last week the combined radio and 
TV program We, the People, a CBS 
stand-by for almost twelve years, moved 
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to NBC (Friday, 8:30-9 p.m. EST). The 
attendant publicity made it clear that the 
show was moving as a whole, including 
the Oscar Bradley Orchestra. But no- 
where was there a line about the fact 
that the show’s music and orchestra were 
supervised by Mrs. Bradley, a tall, white- 
haired grandmother who took over the 
job when her husband, Oscar, died fifteen 
months ago. All his life Mrs. Bradley 
helped her husband with his music. 
When he was alive she received neither 
pay nor credit. She still receives no credit 
for the job she does. 

Oscar and Jessie Bradley came to the 
United States from England in 1922. 








Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Mrs. Bradley: Her music was for love 
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trick—plus mind reading 


He was already an established conductor. 
She had a reputation as a pianist and 
singer. In the ten years that followed, 
Bradley became one of Broadway’s top 
conductors, the head man in the pit for 
the town’s most exciting musicals, among 
them “Rio Rita,” “The Student Prince,” 
“The Desert Song,” “The Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies,” and “Show Boat.” 

*All for Love’: At Bradley’s insistence, 
his wife was always present in the theater 
to hear the first run-through of the music 
for a new show. At home, when he 
worked on a show’s score, she was al- 
ways on hand for consultation and ad- 
vice. Their musical partnership contin- 
ued throughout Bradley’s sixteen years 
in radio—all of them for the Gulf 
Oil Corp. (After four other shows 
Gulf picked up the tab on We, the 
People in 1942.) 

During those years Mrs. Bradley fig- 
ures that she and her husband together 
turned out some 5,460 minutes of origi- 
nal mood music and bridges, the equiva- 
lent of 2,730 popular songs—or an un- 
broken 91 hours of sharps and flats—all 
of it heard once and then filed away. 
How much Mrs. Bradley wrote and how 
much her husband did, not even she 
knows. But she doesn’t care. “It was all 
for love.” 

A few years before Bradley died he 
suffered a severe stroke. While he con- 
tinued to attend rehearsals and_ broad- 
casts, it was his wife who worked with 
the orchestra and the show’s producers. 
Hence, when Bradley died, Gulf asked 
Mrs. Bradley to take over her husband's 
duties, with the help of a conductor 
(currently Josef Stopak) since she is no 
baton waver. 

Not entirely sure that Gulf really 
wanted to keep her on, Mrs. Bradley was 
more than a a Gulf official 
briefly told her: “YWa’ve delivered.” 


Newsweek 
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As UN Wants It 


Last week CBS announced one of 
television’s biggest time sales: two hours 
a day of United Nations General As- 
sembly at Lake Success, to the Ford 
Motor Co. Accustomed to international 
thinking after half a century in a market 
that includes most UN countries, Ford 
will pay about $100,000 to carry the 
meetings to twelve TV cities* for four 
weeks and perhaps more of the remaining 
sessions. Forgoing plugs for only a brief 
announcement of sponsorship on each 
broadcast, Henry Ford II told Assistant 
Secretary General Benjamin Cohen: “We 


want this program to be just right and’ 


our definition of just right is for it to be 
precisely the way the UN wants it.” 

The way the UN wants it will compel 
CBS to televise about three hours a day 
(Monday-Friday. 10:45 a.m.-1 p.m. and 
3-4 p.m. EST), thus dimming the pros- 
pect of any network profit. Two hours a 
week of the show will be put on film 
recordings which the UN will distribute 
to television outlets in England, France, 
and the Soviet Union, the only other 
countries with video. 


Preview 


For the week of Nov. 10-16. Times 
are EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


Armistice Day (ABC, Friday, 4:30- 
5 p.m.). Defense Secretary Johnson 
speaks to the American Legion. 

Meet the Press (Mutual, Friday, 9:30- 
10 p.m.). John Gates, Daily Worker edi- 
tor and one of the convicted Communist 
Party leaders, interviewed on the case’s 
forthcoming appeal. 

Sammy Kaye’s Sunday Serenade (CBS, 
Sunday, 1:30-2 p.m.). Premiére of swing- 
and-sway plus a listener’s poem. 

New York Philharmonic (CBS, Sun- 
day, 3-4:30 p.m.). William Kapell, pian- 
ist, is the soloist. 

Theater Guild on the Air (NBC, Sun- 
day, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Helen Hayes and 
David Niven in “Still Life.” 


Television 


Battleground (NBC, Thursday, 8-8:30 
p-m.). TV cameras cover the premiére of 
the film on the Battle of Bastogne (see 
page 88), interviewing the hero of the 
campaign, Maj. Gen. Anthony McAuliffe, 
as well as Gen. Dwight Eisenhower and 
the movie’s stars. 

Football (NBC, Saturday, 1:45 p.m.). 
Army vs. Pennsylvania. (CBS, Saturday, 
1:20 p.m.). Navy vs. Columbia. 

Studio One (CBS, Monday, 10-11 
p.m.). “Two Sharp Knives,” dramatiza- 
tion of a Dashiell Hammett story. 


: Baltimore, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dayton, Detroit, and Pittsburgh. 
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World-famous delicacies for you — 
thanks to the speed of Air Express 
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Midwest restaurateur keeps menu lively with items like sea-fresh Florida 
pompano, California abalone steak, luscious vine-ripened fruits. Air Expressed to 
his kitchens, delicacies are priced moderately because Air Express costs are low. 


Example: 5 lbs. goes 900 miles for $1.86. Many special commodity rates are 
even lower. Investigate! Every business profits from Air Express. 








You can always rely on experienced 
Air Express service to meet deadlines— 
shipments go by Scheduled Airlines. So 
Air Express keeps moving around the 
clock: Use its speed regularly! 


Don’t forget this figure of $1.86 in- 
cludes speedy pick-up and delivery. No 
extra problems when you specify Air 
Express, the world’s fastest way to ship. 
More convenience for all shippers. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World’s fastest shipping service. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1300 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 

Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
These etventnges make Air Express your best air shipping buy. Spoty and use it 


regularly. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 






Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
te door in all principal towns and cities 





A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 

















the goods you sell 


| SELL 


| the goods you show 


The Government of Canada invites you to 
show your products at the 1950 Canadian 
International Trade Fair — the door to 
Canadian markets 
international trade. 


and a gateway to 


Sell your goods the most effective way— 

on the basis of personal contact and actual 

samples. Sell them in Canada, the world’s 

greatest cash customer for U.S. products.* 

Sell them at the same time to the world 

businessmen who come from many nations 
; to buy the things they need 


Every facility is provided for producers 
and manufacturers from other countries 
to transact international business quickly, 
comfortably and conveniently. 

*Canoda buys more U.S. products thon 

any other nation in the world. Canada 


pays spot cash in dollors earned by 
what she sells 


For detailed information please write to 


THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Canadian 
International 


Trade Fair 


Exhibition Park, Toronto, Canado 


MAY 29- JUNE 9, 1950 ¥ TORONTO, CANADA 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
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Heat Without Mining 


Last April engineers of the Alabama 
Power Co. and the Bureau of Mines 
dropped an incendiary bomb down a pipe 
and thus started an underground fire in 
a segment of the power company’s 19,- 
000-acre coal field near Gorgas, Ala. 
Regulated by air pressure, this flame was 
intended to convert the coal to fuel gas. 

This week, with most of the nation 
acutely aware of all the coal that is not 
being mined, Dr. Milton H. Fies, manag- 
er of coal operations for the Alabama 
Power Co., reported quietly that his burn- 
ing mine had begun producing a con- 
trolled and continuous flow of rich gas 
more than a month ago. This was the first 
large-scale success in gasifying coal 
underground in the United States. 

Far from being upset by the specter of 
technological unemployment, one official 
of the United Mine Workers District 20 
said: “I hope underground gasification 
works out. Miners are sending their boys 
through high school these days, and 
mighty few boys with a high-school edu- 
cation are interested in digging coal.” 


Sheep Reshaped 


The Navajo sheep is a pitiful specimen 
by present-day wool and mutton stand- 
ards. The long-legged, narrow-bodied, 
light-boned rams and ewes lack the 
chunky squareness so desirable in mut- 
ton breeds. And their sparse coats of 
fine, curly wool are covered by long, 
coarse hair, which is virtually useless in 
modern textile mills. Adding to their 
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‘avajo lamb and fleecier crossbreed 





picturesqueness, some of the rams have 
four horns and look for all the world like 
weird crosses between billy goats and 
Rocky Mountain bighorns. 

White sheepmen wonder how 450,000 
of these miserable creatures manage to 
exist—much less thrive—on the semi-arid, 
16,000,000-acre Utah-Arizona-New Mexi- 
co reservation of the Navajo and Hopi 
tribes. Thus it is understandable that 
Agriculture Department and Interior De- 
partment scientists at the Southwestern 
Range and Sheepbreeding Laboratory 
near Fort Wingate, N.M., met with 
sneers and gibes when in 1935 they be- 
gan measuring Navajo mutton chops and 
analyzing wool clippings. 

This week, however, James O. Grand- 
staff, one of the nation’s leading sheep 
authorities and director of the laboratory, 
was preparing his annual report in a 
very different vein. Grandstaff and his 
fellow technicians found that the Navajo 
sheep was well worth conserving and 
might even serve to improve the white 
man’s carefully cultivated breeds. 

Good Points: Although scantily en- 
dowed with meat and wool, the Navajo 
sheep have their good points. First of 
all, they are amazingly fertile. A_thir- 
teen-vear study of the laboratory’s ex- 
perimental flock shows that 138 lambs 
can be expected from each 100 lambing 
Navajo ewes. (The rate of surviving 
twins is exceptionally high.) This 138 
per cent reproduction rate contrasts 
sharply with a national average of 70 to 
80 per cent for other breeds. 

Furthermore, Navajo sheep fend for 
themselves in remarkable fashion on the 
open range the year around, needing no 
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Plooaure ... sure as shootin’ 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT 
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Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 
Bond that has always been made by the same family 
in the same distillery for three generations . . . and 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 


experience assures you uniform high quality. 





That’s why... 
© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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Studebaker Commander 4-door sedan 





This “next look” in cars is a dreams-come-true look! 


THIS dynamically different new 1950 Studebaker 
is styled to steal anyone’s heart away. 

From its gleaming front end to its flight- 
streamed rear fenders, it has the lines and the 
lure of something jet-propelled. 

Half your friends may half believe you've sud- 
denly struck it rich, when you wheel up in a 1950 
Studebaker. . 


designing is positively tight-fisted in doling out 
your gasoline. 

Stop in and see this Studebaker “next look” 
in cars. Low-price Champion and value-packed 
Commander sedans, coupes, convertibles—an 
impressive new special Land Cruiser sedan. 


NEW 1950 STUDEBAKER 


But for all its expensive look, it’s a car down 
to earth in price—and its trim, sleek Studebaker 





Dreams-come-true luxury! This re- 
gal de luxe Commander is uphol- 
stered in rich nylon cord. Even the 
lowest priced Studebaker Champion 
has breath-taking interior beauty. 


Dreams-come-true economy! Every 
mile is a gas-saving, oil-saving mile 
in a 1950 Studebaker. Automatic 
overdrive, available at extra cost, 
makes your driving even thriftier. 


Styled ahead for years to come! 


, 


White sidewall tires and wheel discs optional at extra cost 


Dreams-come-true safety! Stude- 
baker brakes automatically adjust 
themselves to lining wear. Auto- 
matic hill holder prevents roll back 
—costs extra only on Champions. 


Dreams-come-true reliability is as- 
sured by Studebaker’s wear-resist- 
ing craftsmanship — much of it 1s 
the work of father-and-son teams. 


Studebaker Corp’a, South Bend 27,Indiana,U S.A 
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Yukawa: His cosmic dream brought him fame and a small fortune 


supplemental feed. Other sheep prob- 
ably could not endure the rigorous cli- 
mate of the high-altitude plateau on 
which the reservation sits. 

Thus the aim of the laboratory shep- 
herds is now concentrated upon wise 
crossbreeding. Grandstaff and his men 
are making progress toward a new strain 
which they hope will combine the fer- 
tilitv and toughness of the Navajo sheep 
with the better wool quality, heavier 
fleece, and more mutton of Corriedale 
and Romney types. 

“We still have a long way to go, 
though,” Grandstaff warns. “It takes eight 
sheep generations of three and a half to 
four years apiece to develop a new breed. 
The new Navajo breed will be roughly 
30 vears in the making.” 


The Winners 


The Swedish Academy of Science 
could scarcely have chosen two more 
dissimilar men to receive the Nobel Prizes 
in physics and chemistry, which were an- 
nounced last week. They were a 42-year- 
old Japanese physicist, Hideki Yukawa, 
currently a visiting professor at Columbia 
University; and an American chemist, 
William Francis Giauque, age 54, of the 
University of California, 

The shy and slightly built Yukawa 
describes himself as “not a very practical 
man.” He turned to theoretical physics 
when as a student he could not master 
the art of making simple glass laboratory 
equipment. During the daytime he sits at 
his desk performing the kind of mathe- 
matical calculations which are more or 
less routine in his work. 

At night, as he lies in bed hovering be- 
tween sleep and wakefulness, he lets his 
mind explore new ideas. Like most peo- 
ple, Yukawa finds that many of the inspi- 
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rations that occur while he dozes evapo- 
rate into nonsense when reexamined in 
the cold morning light. But it was in this 
way that in 1935 his great concept was 
born—a subatomic particle on the border 
line between matter and energy which 
acted like glue inside atomic nuclei. With 
paper and pencil he figured out this par- 
ticle’s properties. Later it was observed for 
the first time by other scientists studying 
cosmic rays and was named the meson 
(NEwsweEEK, May 23.) 

Contrast: Giauque, if he were young- 
er, might be mistaken for a fullback on 
California’s football team. His specialty 
is cryogenics, the study of what happens 
to matter as the temperature is reduced 
to a small fraction of a degree above ab- 
solute zero. 

But Giauque takes particular pride in 
the practical applications of his work on 
entropy, a mathematical concept which 
might be loosely defined as molecular dis- 
order. Low temperature measurement of 
a compound's entropy sometimes enables 
him to decide in advance whether an in- 
dustrial chemical process will be econom- 
ically feasible, thus avoiding the expense 
of large-scale trials. 

Neither Giauque nor Yukawa has any 
immediate plans for spending the $30,- 
171.74 each will receive. But Yukawa 
seemed somewhat stunned when he cal- 
culated that the award is worth 10,000,- 
000 yen. 

The awards in chemistry and physics 
rounded out the 1949 roster of Nobel 
Prizes. The peace prize went to a Scot, 
Lord Boyd Orr, while the award in phy- 
siology and medicine was split between 
Drs, Walter Rudolf Hess of Switzerland 
and Antonio Moniz of Portugal. The lit- 
erature prize will not be awarded this 
year, since no candidate received a major- 
ity of the votes. 
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PABCO MASTIPAVE 


AMERICA’S No. 1 LOW COST 
LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 


o 
Here's what the ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILROAD has to say about PABCO 
MASTIPAVE . . .“ Two years ago we 


covered the wooden flooring lead- 
ing to the train platforms in our 
Randolph Street suburban passenger 
station with Grip-Tread Mastipave. 
More than 50 million pairs of feet have 
walked over this flooring and it is still 
giving excellent service. 


“Before using this covering we had 
a problem with passengers slipping 
on the wooden flooring when it be- 
came wet. Mastipave has made a real 
safety contribution in thatithas 
eliminated slipping hazards.” 


EVERY BUILDING NEEDS @ = 
PABCO MASTIPAVE 


For 25 years, the Nation’s blue chip 
industries, public carriers, hospitals, 
public school systems have demon- 
strated that Pabco Mastipave — both 
regular and non-slip Grip- 
Tread types—costs little, 
looks good, wears even bet- 
ter! Available in roll goods 
or tiles. 
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Soa 1a THE FULL 
SEND NOW FOR 
STORY OF MASTIPAVE: 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
New York 16 Chicago 54 San Francisco 19 
(Mail to Dept. A, nearest office) 
GENTLEMEN: Without cost or obligation to 


me, please send folder, “Every Building Needs 
Pabco Mastipave” 
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drink it 
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(served chilled 
with 

lemon peel) 
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Spanel vs. Pegler 


On March 15, 1945, West- 
brook Pegler’s column com- 
mented on A. N. - Spanel, 
president of International La- 
tex Corp., and his practice of 
buying newspaper advertis- 
ing space to reprint editorial 
matter which he wished to 
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bring further to public at- 
tention. 

In several states Spanel 
and International Latex each 
sued for $1,000,000 worth of 
libel. The suits were filed 
against Pegler, his syndicate 
(Hearst), and some of the 
papers that printed the Peg- 
ler column. 

Last week Pegler’s column 
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led off with the following: 

“Some time ago I wrote 
concerning editorials pub- 
lished as advertisements by International 
Latex Corp. of Dover, Del., and its presi- 
dent, A. N. Spanel. 

“From that article some persons gained 
the impression that I was charging that 
the advertisements of International Latex 
constituted pro-Russian Communist prop- 
aganda and that Mr. Spanel was a Com- 
munist or fellow traveler. 

“That impression is regrettable be- 
cause I had no intention of making any 
such charges and I gladly concede that 
the editorial advertisements of Interna- 
tional Latex Corp. were not Communist 
inspired and that Mr. Spanel is not and 
never has been a Communist or fellow 
traveler.” 

In Chicago the defendants had agreed 
to settle out of court. Presumably the 
other suits were also to be dropped. 


Canada’s Comics Ban 


Campaigns to kill or cripple the sale of 
crime comics magazines—which racked 
up perhaps the fastest success in pub- 
lishing history—have flared up across the 
United States. Yet only a scattered hand- 
ful of cities have actually cracked down 
on them. But in Canada, by the end of 
the year, Parliament is almost sure to 
clamp a tight countrywide ban on crime 
comics. The bill which would do so has 
passed two readings and is almost certain 
to pass its third and final one. Indeed, 
some of Canada’s top lawyers last week 
were busy putting more teeth in the 
measure, with the apparent approval of 
the legislators. 

No one slighted the popularity of the 
gaudy little best-selling “funny books.” 
Their foes figure that 60,000,000 a year 
blossom on Canadian newsstands and 
that nearly four out of every five Cana- 
dian children read them. The two-year 
bulldozer drive against them, though, 


Moore — Montreal Gazette 


One Canadian jeered the comics ban 


had been crushing. With its goal neared, 
there was prideful squabbling over who 
started the movement. Kiwanis, the 
Parent-Teacher Associaffon in Victoria, 
B. C., and the Imperial Order Daughters 
of the Empire all claimed credit 

But the actual author of the Parlia- 
mentary bill was 33-year-old Edmund 
Davie (Little Lord Fauntleroy) Fulton, 
an opposition Progressive Conservative 
from Kamloops, B.C., and a onetime 
Rhodes scholar. He had fought since 
1947 for a comics-book ban. 

Fulton blamed crimes on comics read- 
ing. One was the murder of a Dawson 
Creek man by two boys, 11 and 13: “One 
boy admitted he read as many as 50 
crime comics a week. The other admitted 
reading 30.” Determinedly, Commons 
approved the principle of Fulton’s bill 
but insisted that its loopholes be plugged. 
Perhaps a democracy had never before 
ordered banned such a whacking big part 
of its people’s reading. 


San Franciscophile 


Add to the list of newspaper columnists 
who have gained sufficient local fame to 
publish a collection of their works the 
name of Herb Caen. The book: “Bagh- 
dad-by-the-Bay.”* The man: author of 
“It’s News to Me,” in The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

Caen squeezes some 30 items of paro- 
chial gossip and lyricism (“San Fran- 
cisco, to me, is like a house of cards: 
postcards in glowing colors stacked 
against the hills”) into his daily corner, 
thus earning $20,000 a year and the 
rabid loyalty of other sentimental San 
Franciscans. 

Caen’s is a Cinderella tale equal to al- 
most any that The Chronicle ever 





*Bacupap-ByY-THE-Bay. By Herb Caen. 276 pages. 
Doubleday. $3.50. 
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chronicled. He was a 20-year-old, $25-a- 
week Sacramento Union police reporter, 
writing an occasional radio column, when 
The Chronicle summoned him. For his 
interview with Editor Paul Smith he 
bought the only hat he ever has owned. 
On the way it blew off the ferry and 
into the bay. 

His first Chronicle columns eleven 
years ago were weak, and the reader re- 
sponse was weaker. It was months before 
San Franciscans seemed even to notice 
his daily grab bag, frankly modeled after 
Walter Winchell’s (“Winchell is still my 
man”). But “It’s News to Me” later 
blossomed into such must reading that 
some Chronicle customers are said to turn 
to Caen before page 1. “The Monarch” 
(Hearst’s rival Examiner) has tried to 
lure him into its fold (“I hope I'm never 
so poor I have to go to work for him”). 
And once, after Caen pulled off a gam- 
bling exposé, he had the distinction of 
being slipped a Mickey Finn. 

Herb’s column got a good break when 
an underworld tipster told him that 
“somebody is going to get it,” and Caen 
printed it. Three days later ex-gangster 
Nick de John was found strangled. A 
frantic word coiner, Caen is seldom catty 
and almost never political. He jams his 
column with local names, important and, 
if story-worthy, unimportant. Many of 
his items he gleans at lunch and by pub 
crawling. 

He sweats out his column, slowly and 
with two typing fingers, in his Chronicle 
office after midnight. Once another senti- 
mental San Franciscan, William Saroyan, 
asked him bewilderedly: “Do you really 
think it’s worth a column every day?” 
The Chronicle, whose circulation Caen 
has helped to almost double, thinks so. 
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Caen in his bay-view apartment: He looked good to San Francisco, too 
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Yankee Weathervane 


In New England, where the hills were 
baring their winter nakedness, there 
would come next week the food for many 
a blustery evening’s stoveside reading. 
The new Old Farmer’s Almanac was 
due. Sandwiched in the 1950 issue, its 
straw-colored covers bulging with barn 
lore, would be something new: slick- 
paper photographs of Yankee scenes. 
Except: for them, and for Abe Weather- 
wise’s year-long aerological forecasts, the 
158th “Old Farmer’s” might well be the 
58th. 

The homey little annual hasn’t missed 
an edition since Robert Bailey Thomas, 
a Massachusetts bookseller, begat it in 
1792. Washington was President then. 
Nor has it lost its hold on its readership 
as weather prophet, philosopher, and 
rural friend. Last year, according to its 
publisher, it sold 269,000 copies, mostly 
to readers in the Northeast (but 40,000 
of that number were New York City 
straphangers who craved a_ vicarious 
whiff of the soil). 

Certain Innovations: Long ago the 
Almanac quit printing distances between 
taverns, notes on candle improvements, 
and the way to resuscitate the drowned 
by means of hot ashes. “Motor Vehicle 
Laws” replaced “Carriage Fares.” It still 
runs household hints, planting and gesta- 
tion tables, poems, and general country- 
folk palaver. Easily its most famous fea- 
ture, though, is the mythical Weather- 
wise’s prudent prognostications. 

If old Abe Weatherwise ever errs—and 
some tests have shown him to be right at 
least as often as the Weather Bureau— 
many New England farmers would never 
believe it. Their faith stems, partly, back 
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Right on the nose 


HE WINGED DIAMOND on 

the nose of this Erie diesel is 
more than decoration—it stands as 
a symbol of high performance. As 
a matter of fact, you needn’t go any 
further than this same diesel to find 
a good example of what we mean. 


For it is this forward-looking policy 
that has given the Erie a well-earned 
place among the top railroads of 
America. Today, Erie’s roster of diesel 
locomotives totals 184 in use, or on 
order. This is one of the highest per- 
centages of diesel ownership among 
eastern railroads. 


These modern locomotives provide 
the smooth power for Erie passenger 
trains and the brawn that hauls 65% 
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of all freight over the Erie’s 2,000 
miles of railroad. Their record shows 
up in improved schedules and in 
better on-time performance. 

So when you see this winged Erie 
diamond, think of it as the symbol of | 


the safe, dependable transportation 
of both passengers and freight. 
It’s all there—“right on the nose!” 


Erie 


Railroad | 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


Erie’s continuous search to improve | 
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to July 13, 1816. Earlier, a helper had 
asked Thomas what should be forecast for 
that summer day. The busy editor 
brushed him off with “Anything, any- 
thing.” So the obliging helper made it: 
“Rain, hail, and snow.” Came July 13— 
and, in some parts of New England, it 
rained, hailed, and snowed. 

Almanac readers are surprisingly vocal 
for Yankees. They ask advice, send sug- 
gestions, and sometimes complain. “I 
have read the Old Farmer’s Almanac for 
the last 75 years,” an old-timer wrote 
from Nashua, N.H., “and I wish the 
damned fool that changed the reading 
of the moon’s column had died before 
he done it. Yours respectfully.” 

Since 1940 the little compendium has 
been edited in Dublin, N. H. (popula- 
tion, 700), by Robb Sagendorph, a 
rangy, twangy Boston Social Registerite 
who once worked on the Harvard Lam- 
poon. This year he moved his firm 
(which also publishes a monthly maga- 
zine, Yankee) from “rented space on 
the so-called Democratic side of Dublin’s 
village street”* into a 150-year-old farm- 
house on the “Republican side.” 

Sagendorph has carefully kept the 
“Old Farmer’s” musty format, its ancient 
sketches, homilies, and the tiny hole in 
one corner—for hanging the booklet from 
a handy kitchen nail. He also is the 
spiritual, and practical, heir of Abe 
Weatherwise. How is the prognosticating 
done? “Its ingredients,” Sagendorph says, 
“are secret . . . Abe may forecast that a 
particular day will be ‘warm.’ He never 
says how warm it will be.” Abe’s size-up 
of the coming winter: “Wet.” 


Hellbox 


PA Soviet editors’ conference, spon- 
sored by the Agitation and Propaganda 
Department, last week issued a com- 
plaint against such papers as Trud and 
Izvestia: They weren’t printing enough 
propaganda. 

P In Cleveland, Scripps-Howard’s Press, 
fighting the Ohio ban on colored marga- 
rine, told its readers in a front-page edi- 
torial why it was running no dairy ad- 
vertisements: “The dairy interests do not 
like what The Press has been doing on 
the oleo issue.” 

> Kaiser-Frazer called in 400 dealers to 
tell them its hush-hush plans. Instead of 
its auto writer The Detroit Times sent 
reporter Rhys Jones, once its religion 
editor. Jones walked in with the dealers. 
When they raised hands to pledge 
secrecy, he raised his but kept his fingers 
crossed, Thus The Times had a beat ove! 
its competitors—that Kaiser-Frazer would 
make a new light, “low-priced” car. 





*Many New England hamlets used to have two 
competing general stores, one Democratic and onc, 
usually across the street, Republican. Each saved 
space for the post office. With changes of Washing- 
ton administrations the post office would swing ba: 
and forth across the street. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: North Dakota and South 
Dakota, their 60th, on Nov. 2. In 1889 
President Harrison signed the bill slicing 
in two the 28-year-old Dakota Territory 
and creating the 39th and 40th states. 


International 


Jane and Geary: Conjugality 


Married: Film and radio actress JANE 
PowELL, 20, and Geary STEFFEN Jr., 
26, formerly Sonja Henie’s skating part- 
ner and now an insurance salesman; in 


Beverly Hills, Calif., Nov. 5. 


Surprised: Playing handball at a Bev- 
erly Hills club, Vicrorn Mature, 35, was 
informed that he was being sued for 
divorce by his wife, Dororny JANE 
Mature, 29. “I didn’t dream this would 
happen,” said the actor. “I’ve been in the 
doghouse all week, but that’s par for us 
... Before the ceremony guys are always 
gazing into a dame’s eyes. They oughta 
look at their jaws .. . In a certain light 
Dottie has a jaw like a first sergeant.” 


Resigned: II] health forced Dr. Karu 
Compton, 62, noted atomic physicist and 
former President of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, to resign as chairman 
of the Research and Development Board, 
in Washington, Nov. 3. 


Ailing: In Marblehead, Mass., Mrs. Ev- 
GENE O’NemLt said her husband, the 
Nobel Prize-winning playwright, now 61, 
was suffering so badly from Parkinson’s 
disease (paralysis agitans) that he could 
not write. “He hasn’t worked for three 
years,” she told newsmen, “and God 
knows if he will ever be able to.” 





Died: SoLoMON R. GUGGENHEIM, 88, 
philanthropist, art patron, and last of the 
seven famous Guggenheim brothers who 
controlled a rich mining empire; in Port 
Washington, N. Y., Nov. 3. 

> Francesco CARDINAL MaARMaGGI, 73, 
prefect of the Congregation of the Coun- 
cil; in Rome, Nov. 3. His death reduces 


the membership of the College of Cardi- 


nals to 54. The full membership is 70. 
November 14, 1949 
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An operied 
the president's door! 


“For months our Sales Department had 
been trying to wangle an appointment, 













with no success. Finally, we wired a 






beautiful orchid corsage to 
the President’s secretary.” 
















“Pp. S.... We got the interview. And 
look! From now on, there is a new 







item on our Promotion Budget 
3. . FLOWERS-BY-WIRE!” 



















Your FLOWERS-BY-WIRE can be 
delivered anywhere within a few 
hours. Order only through an Official 
F.T.D. FLORIST who displays 
the Winged Mercury Emblem. That 
Emblem means we guarantee satisfaction. 


















FLOW ERS-BY-WIRE are perfect for promotions, 
company or personal anniversaries, important 
meetings, new offices and family events. They bring more 

warmth and friendliness into business relations! 















(Sy. L-with, FLOWERS -BY- WIRE 
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Stocks Zoom—Is It More Inflation? 


Wall Streeters were absorbed in a 
pleasant mystery. The stock market had 
confounded the skeptics. It had been ris- 
ing steadily since mid-June. Last week 
the Dow-Jones industrial-stock average 
threatened to surpass the 1948 high and 
break through to the highest level since 
1946. 

Stocks had advanced in the face of 
steel and coal strikes which still threat- 
ened at least temporary paralysis of the 
nation’s business (see page 23). And 
they had gone up despite a declining 
trend of corporation earnings, The Na- 
tional City Bank reported that profits of 
460 companies for the third quarter of 
1949 were 8 per cent below the same 
period a year ago.-Only a big increase 
in auto-industry profits prevented a poor- 
er showing. In the first nine months of 
the year two out of three companies had 
earned less than last year. 

Furthermore, retail sales were not do- 
ing well. For the four weeks ended 
Oct. 29 department-store sales were 11 
per cent less than a year ago. Warm 
weather and strikes were partly to blame, 
but the trend was not good. 

Yet stock prices were going steadily 
higher. 

Portent: Most analysts felt the real 
answer lay in the budget figures reported 
last week by President Truman. The Fed- 
eral deficit this fiscal year would be $5,- 
500,000,000, said Mr. Truman, far above 
his January estimate of $900,000,000. In 
the rising Federal deficit many investors 
read signs of more inflation. 

Pension grants had fanned inflation 


fears still higher. It looked like the same 
old wage-price spiral in different garb. 
Steel prices two months ago seemed to be 
tottering. Now there was talk of a steel 
price increase in the spring. 

Investor confidence had been strength- 
ened, too, by the failure of a postwar de- 
pression to put in its appearance, Business 
had had an inventory slump during the 
spring and summer. But it was on the 
uptrend again when steel and coal strikes 
hit. The belief was strong it would re- 
cover smartly as soon as the strikes were 
completely settled. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
forecast a further slight decline in busi- 
ness during 1950, but most businessmen 
were optimistic. Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer last week told Illinois 
business leaders: “American business is 
good. And there is no reason to think 
it won't continue good.” 


Significance -- 

The fear of further serious inflation 
is more emotional than rational—at least 
in the near future. If the $5,500,000,000 
Federal deficit is the forerunner of con- 
tinued and much bigger deficits, then the 
fear will prove justified. But the experi- 
ence of the 30s shows that a deficit of 
that size or even several of them do not 
necessarily mean inflation. It takes big 
deficits to boost the price level. 

The effect of pensions is hard to judge. 
Pensions will definitely raise costs and in- 
crease the pressure to raise prices. But at 
the same time large reserves must be set 
aside to meet future pension requirements. 


The accumulation of these funds—rather 
than paying them out like a wage in- 
crease—will not increase purchasing pow- 
er. The increase in prices without any in- 
crease in purchasing power may, in fact, 
cause a national economic headache. 
Real business trends may be obscured 
for some months, during which there 
will be a strike-bred demand. A big ques- 
tion is whether improving business senti- 
ment will lead to an increase in spending 
for new plant and equipment. Such 
spending has been expected to decline 
next year. A second big question is wheth- 
er—if this decline occurs—it will be par- 
tially offset by Federal deficit spending, 
keeping business activity at a high level. 


CONSTRUCTION: 
Building Made Simple 


In Chicago, the law won't let a builder 
use sheetrock or dry walls even in a base- 
ment. The law says three coats of fresh 
plaster. In Denver, BX cable (flexible 
metal-covered electrical wiring) is ver- 
boten; all house wiring must be run 
through the more expensive, rigid metal 
conduits. 

A builder who tried to put up the same 
house in different areas would soon be 
out of his mind: He could use quarter- 
inch sheathing in North Hempstead, 
N. Y., but he would be prosecuted for us- 
ing less than %-inch just over the line in 
Hempstead. He could legally pour a 6- 
inch-thick foundation in Portland, Ore., 
but he would have to make it 12 inches 
in Boston and 16 inches in nearby New- 
ton, Mass. Memphis, Tenn., frowns on 
brick construction; Denver prohibits 
wood buildings. 

Last week the most promising solution 
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Newsweek — Starwort!' 


How stock prices have climbed persistently, ignoring the dewntrend in corporation profits 
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DOING IT THE WAY 
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“HELLO, MORTICE » WHERE WERE YOU HIDING? |Z 
IVE BEEN CALLING AND CALLING YOU.LOOK, \ 
PAL, IVE GOT JOE TICKER OUT IN CHICAGO ON 

THE OTHER LINE. HOLD ON NOW, MORTICE ++ , 
HELLO, JOE-SORRY TO KEEP YOU WAITING. 
I'VE GOT MORT ON THE OTHER PHONE AT LAST. 
WHAT WAS THAT QUESTION AGAIN 2 O.K., 


HOLD ON, MORT, IT'S ME AGAIN. JOE EVER HEAR 

WANTS OUR QUOTE ON B4'S. HUH 2 OF WESTERN 

YOU'RE NOT HANDLING THAT 2 WHO ) UNION 2% 

IS? WELL, PUT HIM ON! WHA= 2 7S! HE'S GOING \ = 

HE'S OUT? UH ER~HEY, JOE: /@* ar) (a5 WHEN I re-YZ 
HELLO-- MIND HIM THAT 4 























LISTEN TO.OL' “DOUBLE-TALK” 
4 HE CAN TIE UP A SWITCH- 
BOARD LIKE A BOY 
SCOUT PASSING HIS 
KNOT TEST! 








A BIG 
WHEEL» AL- 
WAYS GOING 
AROUND IN 


CIRCLES ! 
SWIVEL- 
HEAD IS CAUGHT 
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Do it the easy way .. . with telegrams! 


A Western Union Telegram saves time— \N W 
for everybody. It gets to the point—gives EDIA ELY ° WT 
time to think—yet suggests urgency. It cuts \N 


down errors—provides a written record. 

Increases efficiency all around. Economical, anit 
too. Nothing else gets through—gets action aie 
—like a Western Union Telegram. gril 








JUDGMENT 


Successful gem buyers can’t 


afford mistakes are trained 
to look for flaws, to be sure of 
their judgment before they buy. 

Successful investors are a lot 
the same. They rarely judge any 
stock by its face value . . . want 
all the available facts before buy- 
ing securities. 

In our judgment that’s the 
only invest. 
That’s why we're willing to tell 


sensible way to 


anyone who asks, all we can 
about any industry, company, or 
stock . . . why we're happy to 
help anybody who would like to 
get more than 1 or 2% on his 
savings, help them separate “good 
buys” from “bad.” 

If you'd like to know what we 
think of a particular security... 
want our opinion of your pres- 
ent holdings—or would like us to 
prepare a sensible program suited 
to your investment objectives — 
just ask! 

Whether you're a customer or 
not... can afford to invest a lot, 
or a little, there’s no charge or 
obligation for these services. 

Why not give them a trial the 
next time you look at your own 
investment picture? You can stop 
at our oflice, have a Merrill Lynch 
man call, or simply write— 


De partment T K-83 


MErRrILL LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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Motor Progress: The 1910 Oldsmobile “Limited” touring car is 
stacked up against its 1949 descendant, the “Futuramic” conver- 
tible. The Limited: price, 85,000; 6 cylinders, 60 horsepower; two- 
wheel brakes; sliding-gear-type transmission: weight, 5,000 pounds. 
The Futuramic: price, $2,586; 8 cylinders, 135 horsepower; four- 
wheel hydraulic brakes; Hydra-Matic drive: weight, 3,845 pounds. 


to the confusing and cost-boosting prac- 
tices of 2,500 separate building codes 
emerged from a four-day meeting in 
Washington, D.C. The Building Officials 
Conference of America, representing com- 
munities containing more than 80 per 
cent of the population, formally adopted 
an 800-page basic building code on which 
the best brains of the construction in- 
dustry had spent four years. 

The proposed code had undergone four 
revisions and cost $100,000, in spite of 
the fact that most of the time spent on it 
was volunteered, Now the issue of mod- 
ernizing building practices was squarely 
up to the local citizens themselves. A 
modern code was available if they wished 
to adopt one. 

Americana: Codes are as old as 
American cities. Back in 1648 the burgh- 
ers of Nieuw Amsterdam decreed that 
“henceforth no wooden or merely plas- 
tered chimneys shall be put into any house 
between the Fort and the Fresh Water.” 
This was a sensible rule to protect home 
owners from fire. Similarly most of the 
rules in the 2,500 codes now extant were 
written to protect the health and safety 
of residents. 

But too often the codes had become 
the preserve of special interests. The 
brickmakers in Denver dictated the local 
brick walls. The well-organized union 
plasterers of Chicago were responsible 
for the requirement that cellar walls be 
coated with three applications of fresh 
plaster. 

Far worse, however, was another mal- 
ady afflicting building codes—age. More 
than half the nation’s building laws are 
sixteen years old or over. Almost 25 per 
cent have not been overhauled for twenty 
years or more. Yet in the last sixteen years 
a whole new field of insulation has been 
discovered, radiant heating has come 
about, the business of heating and air 
conditioning is striding with great steps, 





the light metals are being used for home 
buildings, and glass blocks have stepped 
out of the Hollywood-gadget class and 
into the catalogue of useful architectural 
tools. 

The old codes—honest and useful as 
they might have been in their time—have 
become a hindrance to home construction. 
They have operated to keep a dynamic 
industry static—home-materials manufac- 
turers, in self-defense, tend to stick to the 
tried and true, however obsolete, because 
it is sure. 

The new Building Officials code will 
suffer none of the diseases of old age. For 
it is a performance-type code rather than 
a specifications-type, It says that a wall 
must be fire-resistant for so long, its fram- 
ing members must bear such-and-such a 
weight, and it must withstand a wind of 
so much velocity. Any material that meas- 
ures up to the job is eligible. Does a 
house in the North need a roof capable of 
holding umpty tons of snow? It can be 
made of wood, aluminum, uranium, 01 
bubble gum, if it works. New materials 
will find the door wide open, providing 
they meet the test. And so on. 


Significance-- 

Between the new code and its adoption 
lie many hurdles. Printing the code and 
setting up testing-laboratory procedure to 
judge the performance of new materials 
would cost well over $100,000. The 
money has been slow to appear. Large 
cities like New York have their own test- 
ing laboratories, but smaller municipali- 
ties would be severely handicapped in 
judging the performance of materials 
without a central agency to do the job 
for them. They may therefore continue 
to rely on obsolete, rigid specifications 
which do not require constant testing and 
study. 

Powerful labor groups are opposed to 
the new code. While professing no ani- 
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After thirteen months of rugged travel, 
the *‘Mounties’’? established an over- 
land route to the Yukon in 1898. 


ONE OF A DISTINGUISHED SERIES PAINTED BY RAY JOHNSON 


CANADA’S FINEST 


Says President of I. B.A. 


The International Barmen’s Association is made up of men who 
create and serve the finest in beverages. Bernard Kune, President 
of 1.B.A., says: “Though our organization has always been reluc- 
tant to endorse any product, it is my pleasure to tell you that 
we consider HARWOOD’S to be the finest of all Canadian Whiskies.” 





ef GOING TO CANADA?—Harwood’s Can Be Purchased tO 


at all Provincial Stores in the Dominion. 


SHoarwoods Canadian. 


BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY e¢ 90.4 PROOF e RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., NEW YORK 








KENTUCKY’S 


Friend of ours describes OLD FITZ’ 
as “a bit of OF Kaintuck... distilled 
fragrance in bloom ... the majestic 
sweep of bluegrass landscape... the 
pourable expression of Kentucky’s 
friendliness, good breeding, and hos- 
pitality.” All this in a bottle, he says! 


H-m-m! Could be! But we describe 
OLD FITZGERALD in simpler terms. 


“Castle Lawn,” Home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred B. Wachs, 


It is the best bourbon we know how 
to make. In our century-old, family- 
owned distillery, each bottle receives 
our personal care. No expense is spared 
to give you a full-bodied, nut-flavored 
beverage which measures up to your 
idea of a truly satisfying drink. 


All this you will find in genuine old 
fashioned OLD FITZGERALD bour- 
bon. We invite you to try it. 


OLD FASHIONED... Kat stl’cn stp 


OLD HITZGERALD 


Stipe Wetter Misxjelttory, Inc. Lowiovitt, Kty 


Fayette County, Kentucky 


BONDED 
100 PROOF 
KENTUCKY 
STRAIGHT 
BOURBON 

WHISKEY 
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mosity toward change, some AFL craft 
unions are reluctant to see certain jobs 
taken out of their hands, as new materials 
come into use. In Chicago the plasterers 
almost singlehanded have stymied the 
proposed new Chicago code. Since 1945 
a joint employer-union Plastering Insti- 
tute has collected husky monthly assess- 
ments, based on payrolls, to do a large- 
scale job of propaganda and pressure. 

The factors which favor eventual adop- 
tion of the code, however, seem irresist- 
ible over the long run. The new code 
would (1) speed construction itself by al- 
lowing use of the most suitable materials; 
(2) allow building manufacturers, now 
required to satisfy 2,500 different codes, 
to standardize their products, and (3) 
save each home builder 10 to 15 per cent 
on the cost of his house. 


TEXTILES: 


Enter Dynel 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. is the 
37th largest American industrial com- 
pany as regards sales. But comparatively 
few of the millions who buy its consumer 
products—Prestone, Bakelite, Eveready 
batteries—connect them with Union Car- 
bide. 

Last week the company announced 
that it was preparing to go into the tex- 
tile-fiber business in a big way, but once 
again its corporate identity would be 
hidden behind an easy-to-remember trade 
name. This time the name is “dynel,” and 
that’s the way Union Carbide wants it— 
small “d” without an official trademark. 
The hope is that dynel will become the 
household name for a new type of yarn 
and fabric. 

Carbide claims that dynel is the first 
synthetic fiber (other than rayon) which 
can be easily handled on ordinary cotton 
and wool textile equipment. The com- 
pany has been experimenting ‘vith such 
fibers since 1937, when it introduced 
Vinyon. But Vinyon never caught on 
like the du Pont nylon, mainly because 
it began to soften at 150 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

Last year, however, the corporation 
came up with Vinyon N, a filament with 
a softening point well above boiling water 
(212 degrees). Furthermore, when cut 
into staple fiber it had the extraordinary 
quality of curling under heat treatment, 
imitating animal fibers. 

Last week Union Carbide introduced 
it under the new name dynel and dem- 
onstrated its first applications. Made 
into blankets, it will go into an automatic 
washer without shrinking. It is moth- 
proof, will not mildew and will not burn. 
Carbide men who have been wearing 
dynel socks report them better for foot 
care than wool. Carpets have already 
been made; dynel draperies are on the 
way. On the basis of results so far, Car- 
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HOME SWEET HOME “ 


FOR TRAVELERS! 


At an ABBELL HOTEL 

you will enjoy friendly, 
pleasant surroundings... 
expert, efficient service .. . fine 
food ... and every modern 
comfort ...all at moderate 
rates! Next time you travel, 
Stay at one of the ABBELL 
HOTELS. Their convenient 
“heart of the city” locations 
give you valuable extra time. 
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LOS ANGELES 

THE ALEXANDRIA 
ST. LOUIS 

THE DESOTO 

NEW YORK 

THE PARAMOUNT 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 
THE WILLARD 


In Washington 
THE WILLARD 


Rich in historic tradition . . 
only a block or two from the 
White House, important gov't 
offices, shops, theatres. Air- 
conditioned guest rooms! 


14th & PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
Douglas A. Stalker, Gen. Mgr. 


THE | 


Abbell 
HOTELS 


SERVICE 
COMFORT 


COURTESY 
FOR RESERVATIONS: Contact the individual 
hotels—or ABBELL HOTELS RESERVA- 
TION BUREAU, 59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Il. 

















Setting up a business 
insurance program is no job 
for an amateur 


Let us explain the services our 
skilled technicians can render. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 


63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES DETROIT 
CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BUFFALO SEATTLE 
VANCOUVER WINNIPEG MONTREAL TORONTO HAVANA 











*Personal Income of Chicago Industrial 
Area Estimated by Federal Reserve Bank, 


This one great concentrated 
market—with 10 billion dollars 
of spendable income—is the 
lle of these Six Cities com- 


bined: 


CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


aud you reach 


CHICAGO'S 
MOST 
IMPORTANT 
MILLION 
BUYERS 


those who are best able to buy 
—effectively and economically 
—in their Homes—where buying 
decisions. are made — through 
one great Newspaper—the . . . 


CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


For 73 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA 
400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
Offices In 
NEW YORK + DETROIT «+ LOS ANGELES + MIAMI 
NE SITAR SS A 
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bide has high hopes of cutting itself in 
for a share of the $2,700,000,000 annual 
market in textile fibers. 

“After all,” said a Union Carbide and 
Carbon executive, “people have been us- 
ing cotton and wool for centuries, and 
these filaments were never intended to be 
spun into textiles. Cotton lint was de- 
signed by nature to prevent the cotton 
seed from drying out. Wool was merely 
intended to keep a sheep warm. But now 
we are at last making synthetic fibers 
which are being designed specifically for 
the job they are supposed to do.” 


FOOD: 


Jumping Java 


Housewives watching the price of 
coffee going up and up last week sud- 
denly realized that coffee was also get- 
ting scarce. Across the nation they be- 
gan jamming retail counters, calling for 
big orders of their favorite brands. The 
whole coffee market was in confusion. 

Only three months ago, in August, the 
price of green coffee at Santos, Brazil, 
shipping point for Sao Paulo State, the 
United States’ biggest supplier, was 27 
cents a pound. Last week it hit 46 cents 
and was still moving upward. Duying the 
interval the two frequently enesiinnahie 
factors of supply and demand had been 
at work. 

Last year the United States imported 
more than 21,000,000 bags of coffee 
(132 pounds each), an all-time record. 
This year imports were expected to ex- 
ceed even that awesome total. Mean- 
while, Europe, steadily climbing back to 


~ 


The housewife’s coffee rush may bring a shortage 


its prewar buying status, figured to im- 
port about 7,750,000 bags. With the rest 
of the world’s consumption put at 3,750,- 
000, total needs for 1949 had swelled 
to 32,500,000, about 2,000,000 bags 
greater than projected production. Re- 
serves, however, appeared sufficient to 
make up the difference. 

Crop Disasters: But earlier this year 
a severe drought and a series of wind- 
storms struck Sao Paulo State, and ex- 
perts estimated the coffee-crop loss at 
close to 50 per cent. Another supplier, 
Guatemala, suffered a disastrous . flood 
which, besides killing 1,000 people, 
wiped out some 20 per cent of its coffee 
crop. 

With some sort of shortage obviously 
ahead, Brazilian coffee growers began 
holding back on sales. Then the price 
spiral went into action. Ironically, the 
first nation struck was Brazil. Growers, 
selling to the highest bidders, were sell- 
ing to the United States. Lower- and 
middle-class Brazilians, addicted to a 
spoon-melting version of a demitasse, 
now leave it alone or drink it occasionally, 
strictly as a luxury. 

Last week it appeared a good bet that 
premium blends of coffee might hit $1 
a pound in the United States. Prices were 
steadily rising. Three of the nation’s 
most popular blends—which were selling 
at wholesale for 54, 55, and 56 cents a 
pound two months ago—now had reached 
62, 69 and 67 cents, respectively. The 
retail markup averages 8 to 10 cents. 

Trade sources see no fear of a genuine 
shortage of drinking coffee; that is, if 
housewives don't clear out retailers’ 
shelves in a reversion to wartime hysteria. 
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NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Party Lines: The five members of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
picked a Republican, Harry A. Mc- 
Donald, as their chairman. He is the first 
GOP chairman in the SEC’s fifteen-year 
history. 

Loophole: The Commerce Department 
ruled that all exports (except to Canada) 
of more than 100 different strategic ma- 
terials will now require a special license. 
The measure is designed to plug two 
particular loopholes—Red China and 
Latin America—through which “war po- 
tential” materials have been getting to 
Russia and its satellites. 

Self-Service: In Chicago three of the 
largest food chains (National, Kroger, 
Jewel) averted a meat cutters’ strike by 
granting a $3-a-week raise and promising 
to drop plans for self-service meat coun- 
ters. The chains had offered the union a 
$5-a-week raise ‘if it would agree to 
sanction the counters, 

Gas Stations: Self-service stations, 
banned in thirteep states as fire hazards, 
got a boost from the American Automo- 
bile Association. Its consumer-relations 
committee decided “these stations are no 
more dangerous from a fire standpoint, 
and possibly even less dangerous, than 
conventional types, provided they are 
surrounded by proper safeguards.” 

Propaganda: Robert Byfield, New York 
Stock Exchange member, suggested in 
his current market letter a proposal to 
throw Russian propagandists into con- 
fusion: Change the name of Wall Street 
to Main Street. 

Living Costs: To update its outmoded 
cost-of-living index, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics started a three-year, $4,000,000 
survey of living habits in 500,000 homes 
in 34 cities. The present index, based on 
1934-36 buying habits, does not take 
into account developments such as frozen 
foods, prepared baby foods, television 
sets, or the greater use of refrigerators. 

Pensions: In a Detroit speech, AFL 
President William Green said the best 
pension system was one that would give 
an older worker an income no matter 
where he had worked or how long. For 
this reason, he said, the AFL favors 
higher social-security payments rather 
than industrial pensions. 

World Bank: The International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development re- 
ported that in the three months through 
September it had a gross income of 
$7,315,000, of which $3,163,000 was a 
net profit. Since it started in business five 
years ago the bank has piled up profits 
of nearly $17,000,000. 

Cheaper Government: President Rob- 
ert L. Johnson of Temple University, who 
heads the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, estimated that govern- 
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C)ur Business ts 


MPROVING YouR Business 


Department Stores are only one of the Many 


Businesses where York Equipment Can Boost 


Profits by Providing Extra Service. 





1—YORKAIRE ROOM CON- 
DITIONERS for cool com- 
fort in individual offices. 





4—AUTOMATIC ICE MAK- 
ERS for clean, clear cubes 
and crushed ice in grilles, 
fountains and restaurants. 


5—CERTIFIED MAINTE- 
NANCE exclusive York plan 


reduces operating costs, 
maintains peak efficiency. 





. v 
‘ya © 
f 
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6—UNIT COOLERS for re- 
frigerated storage of per- 
ishables from food to furs. 


7—FROZEN 


Both in Main Street’s largest Department 
Store and in the smallest neighborhood re- 
tail shop, economical York Equipment helps 
make business better by providing condi- 
tioned air for customer comfort and em- 
ployee efficiency. It also supplies quality ice 
and reliable refrigeration for many uses. 
In addition to improving service, every 
York Product is designed to cut operating 
costs and make a profit for the business that 
buys it. York has the experience to do this, 
because for over three-score years York En- 











2—FLAKICE MACHINES for 


frosty ice ribbons in res- ERS provide cool comfort 
tavrants, grilles, fountains. y 





| ia r 
FOOD CABI- 8—TURBO SYSTEMS for re- 
NETS for food storage in 
kitchens and retail stores. 





3—YORKAIRE CONDITION- 


for right sales atmosphere. 


frigeration and air condi- 
tioning of establishments. 
gineers have pioneered in the development 
of air conditioning, ice making and refrig- 
eration equipment from Automatic Ice 
Makers to Room Air Conditioners ... from 
giant Turbo Refrigeration Systems to tiny 
Vy h.p. Hermetically-Sealed Compressors. 
Your nearest York Representative can of- 
fer many suggestions—based on actual cases 
—to show you how York Equipment will 
improve your business. Consult your clas- 
sified telephone directory and call him to- 
day. York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


PIONEERS IN INVENTION AND DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1874 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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Available—the Newest Advance in 


Metal Furniture Design in a Decade! 


For Commercial, Professional and 
Institutional use...a complete 
selection of Chairs, Arm Chairs, 
Settees and Tables in Custom- 
Satin Finish RoyaLCHROM: 
To furnish Your Offices, 
Stores or Plants, write 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 
183 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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MASTER 
ADDRESSER 


$2450 plus Fed. tax 
(Supplies Extra) ; 


NO STENCILS 

NO PLATES 

NO RIBBONS 
NO INK 


Prints from carbon impressions typed. on a long 
strip of paper tape—up to 20 addresses per minute. 
Reproduces from 50 to 100 times. Clean, simple, 
easy to use. 

~ 7 Will also print from 
t= | oll typed labels attached 
to your business forms, 
At your office supply 
dealer, or write to— 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
Selling Direct ta User 
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ment economy measures already ordered 
by Congress would eventually save tax- 
payers $1,250,000,000 a year. The pros- 
pect of a $5,500,000,000 Federal deficit 
this year, he hoped, would spur Congress 
to authorize the remaining -four-fifths of 
the Hoover program and thus save an- 
other $4,000,000,000 a year. 

Libel: James Newman, a nonunion 
worker in Bemidji, Minn., hauled the 
CIO woodworkers’ local into court for 
calling him a “scab” in a union strike 
leaflet. A district-court judge ruled that 
the epithet was libelous; the jury award- 
ed Newman damages of $8,640. 


LIGHTING: 


Fluorescent Flattery 


Fluorescent lamps were introduced to 
the public back in 1938 as the twentieth 
century's improvement on Thomas A. 
Edison, Fluorescent lighting was billed 
as cheaper, more efficient, and more 
healthful than the incandescent lamp. 
Since then fluorescent sales have risen 
steadily. 

But as sales have mounted, so has the 
opposition, mostly from the women. The 
average fluorescent lamp—with its bright, 
intense, bluish light—can do things to the 
average woman's make-up that the late 
Lon Chaney would have admired. For 
this reason, women have complained 
about fluorescent lighting where they 
work and, in many cases, have refused to 
have it in their homes. 

In North Bergen, N. J., the Duro-Test 
Corp., one of the pioneers in the field, 
watched the complaints grow. It de- 
cided to team up with cosmetic manu- 
facturer Helena Rubinstein, who had 
been getting make-up complaints as well, 
in a joint research project. 

Long Life: Three weeks ago they both 
came up with a product. Duro-Test’s 
was a brand-new fluorescent tube, named 
the “Candelite.” It was a close approach 
to the tone of light given by a candle. 
The tube throws off a maximum of light, 
but its shadings are pink. They enhance 
the appearance of furniture, food, and 
even people. In addition, Duro-Test has 
built its new tube with double cathodes, 
thereby boosting the life of a tube to 
10,000 hours, well above today’s average. 

This week, while too early for any 
comprehensive sales figures, Duro-Test 
was receiving optimistic reports from its 
salesmen on the road. One large ship- 
building concern is installing Candelite 
in two new ships now on the ways; 
dozens of hotels are enhancing their din- 
ing rooms—and their food—with the new 
lamps; and beauty shops are keenly in- 
terested in a light which does the most 
for their clients. 

But to cover the women who cant 
depend on constant Candelite, Helena 
Rubinstein has introduced a new make- 
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up kit, “Silk Complexion Four-Cast.” By 
juggling the two shades of foundation 
liquid and two shades of face powder, a 
woman can create a make-up which is 
effective under four different types of 
lighting, from sunlight to the original 
incandescent lamp. With “Four-Cast” 
she can be ready for anything—in the 
way of lighting, that is. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Steamer: Osborn Bros. of Chicago is 
marketing a portable steamer for home 
treatment of clothes. Mounted on casters 
and carrying a flexible hose, the device 
takes wrinkles and dust from apparel and 
can also be used to soften the leather of 
new shoes to give them a “broken in” 
feeling. 

Clean Sidewalls: The U. S. Rubber Co. 
has developed a “scuffproof” white-side- 
wall tire. A raised rib of rubber around 


A scuffproof whitewall 


the outer rim of the wall protects the 
white section from curb markings. 

Shockproof Plug: The Bell Electric Co. 
of Chicago has perfected the “No-Shok” 
electric outlet. The face of the outlet 
must be given a quarter turn before a 
plug can be inserted. When.the plug is 
removed, the face closes automatically, 
eliminating the shock hazard for curious 
children. 

Rain Leggings: Empire Products, New 
York City, has a set of plastic leggings 
which can be slipped over a pair of pants 
when it rains. The leggings attach by 
clips to the edge of the trouser pockets. 

Pickup Brush: The Los Angeles Brush 
Manufacturing Corp. is producing a mag- 
netized hairbrush, which effectively 
clears women’s hair of hard-to-find hair- 
pins and bobby pins. 
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For finer-than-ever action pictures .. . by daylight or 
“flash.” Never before such picture-making scope built 
into a popular folding camera. Has fine, fast f/4.5 
Lumenized lens; $95. Other “Tourist” models from 
$24.50. Flasholder, $11.08. Prices include Federal Tax. 
Many Kodak dealers offer convenient time payments . . , 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 











No mad scramble at train time... 
you STEP right into the terminal from 


NEW YORK’S 
BEST LOCATED 


@ Direct entrance into 
Grand Central 


@ Half block to 
Ril Airlines Terminal 


@ Short walk to 
any part of midtown 











HOTEL 


MARTIN SWEENY, Chairman E. L. SEFTON, President 
On Manhattan's Midtown East Side 
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70 WIN... 


When you’re looking for a paper to do a 
—— job why take chances on getting a 
eet that won’t exactly fit your require- 
ments? Call on Patapar Vegetable Parch- 
ment. This unique wet-strength, grease- 
resisting paper is available to you in 179 
different types or variations. That puts 
the chances at 179 to 1 that Patapar will 
come up with the answer for you. 


Patapar serves business men 
in hundreds of ways 


Business men find Patapar ideal for pack- 
aging and protecting foods like butter, 
meats, fish, cheese, margarine, ice cream, 
They use it for milk and cream can gas- 
kets, vitamin capsule 

trays, greeting cards, 

rubber mold liners, 

lamp shades, ham 

boiler liners. These are 

just a few typical uses 

of Patapar. 


BUSINESS MEN: Tell 
us YOUR problem. 
Let us help solve it 
with one of the 179 
types of Patapar. 


d -WET-STRENGTH, 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


Patapar Keymark, 
nationally advertised 
symbol of 
wrapper ar 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Come, Plant: 340 prvens St., San Francisco 7 
ales Offices: New York, Chicago 
eentlieee for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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when the steel and coal strikes were 
settled it would be essentially on the 
union leaders’ terms. There may have 
been some doubt as to the exact 
amount by which they would force up 
labor costs, but there was never any 
doubt that they would force them up. 
Government mediators 
might hail the capitulation 
of Bethlehem Steel as a tri- 
umph for “voluntary proce- 
dures.” But when an em- 
ployer makes such conces- 
sions only after his plants 
have been closed down for 
a month by a strike, after a 
Presidential board has put 
the heat on him by “recom- 
mending” just such conces- 
sions, and when experience suggests 
the possibility of government seizure, 
it becomes hard for most of us to dis- 
tinguish between such “voluntary” 
concessions and concessions made un- 
der duress. 


F was inevitable from the start that 


s a result of the unrestrained power 
A of industrywide unions a new na- 
tional pattern is being established un- 
der which employers will feel virtually 
compelled to add about 10 cents an 
hour to their wage costs. 

This victory is likely to be a Pyrrhic 
one for labor itself. On top of the 
new minimum-wage boost, it will 
probably either bring about unem- 
ployment or force a further monetary 
inflation to make the higher labor costs 
payable. And even if that result doesn’t 
come right now, we may be sure the 
national union leaders will keep re- 
peating the pattern until it does. 

The dangers of industrywide bar- 
gaining have been forcibly pointed out 
in a pamphlet by Prof. Leo Wolman 
of Columbia.* They are now further 
emphasized in a book by Prof. Charles 
E. Lindblom of Yale.+ It is Professor 
Lindblom’s startling thesis that “union- 
ism is destroying the competitive 
price system.” 

“The strike,” he points out, “para- 
lyzes production, and it is dramatic. 
But the real labor problem is its after- 
math, For if wage disputes call a halt 





*Inpustry-Wipe BarGaArnine. 63 pages. Foun- 
dation for Economic Education, Irvington, N. Y. 
75 cents. 

tUnions AND CApiITALIsM. 267 pages. Yale 
University Press. $3.75. 





Union Monopoly vs. Capitalism 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


to production temporarily, their settle- 
ment may disorganize it permanently. 
Unionism will destroy the price system 
by what it wins rather than by the 
struggle to win it. It sabotages the 
competitive order, not because the 
economy cannot weather the disturb- 
ance of work stoppages but because 
it cannot produce high out- 
put and employment at un- 
ion-wage rates.” 

What are we going to do 
about it? The first step is to 
get the public to recognize 
clearly the real nature of 
what is now happening. As 
Professor Wolman has 
summed it up, the industry- 
wide unions “can today par- 
alyze the economic life of 

the country or dictate the terms on 
which they refrain from doing so.” The 
next step is to stop appointing so-called 
“fact-finding” boards whose decisions 
are inevitably political and who impose 
something close to government wage 
fixing. And the next step is to take 
away from any union leader the arbi- 
trary power to bring on the kind of 
nationwide crisis that creates a demand 
for direct government intervention. 

The original Hartley bill, passed by 
the House in 1947 by a vote of 308 
to 107, removed the compulsion on 
the employer to recognize and deal 
with industrywide unions. If a union 
leader represented the workers of one 
employer, for example, the Labor 
Board was not to certify him as eli- 
gible to represent the workers of any 
competing employer, unless each em- 
ployer regularly employed less than 
100 men and the competing plants 
were less than 50 miles apart. A sim- 
ilar provision failed in the Senate by 
only a single vote. 


F CONGRESS were now to pass such 
I an amendment to the Wagner-Taft- 
Hartley act, it would not undo, of 
course, all the damage its bad legisla- 
tion has done. But it would be an ex- 
cellent beginning. If even this is not 
made, we cannot escape Professor 
Lindblom’s grim conclusion: “Union 
monopoly destroys the price system 
because it produces . . . waste, unem- 
ployment, inflation, or all combined 

. to a degree which the economy 
cannot survive.” 
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The corridor takes a sharp turn to the left, then 
right, then left...and you find yourself in a room 
darker than a dark night: A few dim red globes 
show in the distance, and occasionally a red light 
flashes... You hear the soft whirring of machines, 
scraps of talk, movements. But you see nothing... 

Minutes later, when your eyes are conditioned 
to the darkness, you become aware of the girls with 
cats’ eyes...inspecting, winding and wrapping rolls 


of film deftly and easily in the pitch dark room. 





Once the film is coated with the delicate, bubble 
thin, light sensitive layer of silver salts emulsion... 
it must be dried, cut and packaged in almost total 
darkness, in dust free, air conditioned quarters 


where the temperature and humidity are constant. 


RAL 


\NILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


. «» From Research to Reality... 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 






Curiously enough, after they have become 
accustomed to working in the dark, the girls with 
cats’ eyes are never content with any other job! 

Few manufacturing processes call for more 
meticulous precision, more rigid uniformity, and 
more multiple testing... than the production of 


photographic film. 


Pioneer in photography with 107 years of 
experience... Ansco has developed its own unique 
special equipment, exclusive methods, skilled staff 
and research facilities ...today is one of the largest 
and best makers of film and cameras. 

Ansco is a division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation ... world’s largest producer of high 
quality dyestuffs, major supplier of chemicals to 
industry...maker of Ozalid facsimile reproducing 
machines and sensitized papers ... and a leader in 
chemical research. General Aniline provides good 
jobs and better futures for some 7,000 employees 
...1S a good company to work for or with, and good 
customer of many other industries . . . a company 


worth knowing, worth watching. 


















In Green Pastures 


It’s no good having a nut that is all shell 
and no kernel . . . In America you have a 
vague liberal kind of Protestantism which 
jettisons the Christ of the Gospels . . . You 
put the church before Jesus; you put the 
body before the Head . . . You will never 
make people Christians unless you confront 
them with Christ. 


Bryan Green was talking to the women 
of St. Bartholomew's Episcopal Church 
in New York on All Saint’s Day. All last 
week at the fashionable Park Avenue edi- 
fice he was preaching two and three 
times a day in a revivalist mission hugely 
advertised by billboards outside the 
church. Chatty, folksy, and fiery by turns, 
Bryan Green was calling souls—especially 
young souls—to accept Christ as their 
Savior with all the fervor of a Billy Sun- 
day or a Dwight L. Moody. If there was 
no sawdust trail or mourners’ bench, at 
least thumping revival hymns were echo- 
ing in the rafters. 

Bryan Green (he is almost never called 
Rev. or Mr.) is the Anglican rector of 
Birmingham, England. The 48-year-old 
priest is considered England’s top evan- 
gelist, and at the furious rate he is revital- 
izing Episcopal dioceses in the United 
States, he will soon aspire to the Ameri- 
can title. When he came to preach in St. 
John the Divine in New York, last year, 
he packed the huge cathedral each night 
for a week. Some 42,000 people heard his 
direct approach to God, his ringing 
phrases of faith in His Christ, 

This is the fifth time the dynamic Lon- 
don-born preacher has crossed the At- 


Healing by Faith: For the past few months Bruno 
Groening has drawn thousands of enraptured sick 
persons to Rosenheim, Bavaria. The “faith healer” 
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lantic. On previous 
trips he spoke in 
Canada and the 
Midwest before 
taking New York 
by a storm of re- 
ligious zeal. When 
the current series 
at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s (and ancient 
Trinity Church) 
ended last week, 
Bryan Green head- 
ed for Washington 
where, among other engagements, he 
was to speak four times in 55 minutes in 
different churches. 

Smoking and Swearing: At his own 
St. Martin’s in the Bull Ring in Birming- 
ham, Bryan Green draws a full church 
(1,200 persons) each Sunday. When he 
gave his first sermon there after coming 
from London last January, he puzzled and 
pleased his new parishioners by leaning 
over the pulpit and singing an African 
Negro chant, then asking them to help 
him, his wife, and two children to find 
a charwoman. In his New York visit he 
attracted large crowds of young people, 
for the mission was primarily for those 
between 15 and 35. In the evening serv- 
ices those over 35 had to wait until the 
beginning of the hymns—led by Tom 
Rees, Britain’s foremost lay evangelist—to 
look for seats, if any were left. 

A typical evening service found Bryan 
Green circulating among the young peo- 
ple in the church during the revival 
hymns and then giving answers to their 
questions. Samples: “Do mixed marriages 
work out?” (“Normally they do not, be- 


Acme 


Bryan Green 


cause the two people don’t share the same 
ideals.”) “Do you smoke?” (“Yes, but it’s 
filthy and wasteful.”) “Do you drink?” 
(“No.”) “How about swearing?” (“I al- 
ways thought damn was silly.”) 


For the Common Weal 


Heywood Broun, George N. Shuster, 
Ralph Adams Cram, Richard Dana Skin- 
ner, Thomas Merton, Franz Werfel, Pad- 
raic Colum, W. H. Auden, Jacques Mar- 
itain, David Dubinsky, Victor G. Reuther 
—these were only a few of the men, Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic, whose writings 
have filled the pages of The Common- 
weal for a quarter of a century. 

Yet in its silver-jubilee issue last week, 
the foremost American Catholic journal 
published by laymen barely stopped to 
pat itself on the back. The “weekly re- 
view of literature, the arts, and public 
affairs” instead let the authors speak for 
themselves in a book called “The Com- 
monweal Reader,”* a collection of 25 
years of Commonweal material. 

Founded in 1924 by Michael Williams, 
The Commonweal has been more “liber- 
al” since Edward S. Skillin and Philip 
Burnham bought it in 1938. Their biggest 
controversy to date: the issue of the 
Spanish civil war, when The Common- 
weal refused to support Franco and urged 
American neutrality. The Jesuit weekly 
America deplored the editors’ inability 
to see the issues clearly. But 13,000 
readers each week think that the dis- 
tinguished Commonweal sees them clear- 
ly enough. 





*THe COoMMONWEAL READER. Edited by Edward 
S. Skillin. 310 pages. Harper, $3.50 
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tells them to “throw away your illness.” To the 
charge that his backers include former high Nazis, 
Groening says he has no interest in material things. 
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Will you leave these to your children ? 


Men have died to leave you these 4 symbols of freedom: 


A door key — your right to lock your door against 
illegal government force and prying. 
(Fourth Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


A Holy Bible — symbol of your right to worship 
as you wish. 
(First Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


A pencil — freedom to speak or write what you think, 
whether you agree with the government or not. 
(First Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


And a free ballot — your right to choose 
the kind of government you want — your protection 


against government tyranny. 
(Article I, U. S. Constitution) 


‘ees symbols have no meaning in countries 
where government controls everything—for there the 
individual man or woman has no freedoms. 


“MEET CORLISS ARCHER” for delightful comedy. CBS—Sundays—9:00 


But there are people who are trying to give the U. S. 
government more and more control over American life. 
“Let the government start,” they say, “by taking 

over certain industries and services — the doctors, the 
railroads, the electric light and power companies.” 


Most of these people — like most Americans — 

don’t want a socialistic U. S. A. They have other reasons 
for government control. But when government, 

moving step by step, controls enough things, you have 

a socialist government, whether you want it or not. 

You'll be controlied, too. Then what freedoms will you 
be able to pass on to your children? 


* * * 


We, the business-managed electric companies which publish 
this advertisement, are battling this move toward a socialis- 
tic government. We want to remind everyone how seriously 
it threatens every business — and everybody's freedom. 


America’s b 





ged, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


P.M., EST. 


* Names on request from this magazine 
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“SANTA COMES EVERY MONTH 
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will long, long remember this 


welcome, impressive GIFT! 


The Fashion Forum of the NATIONAL TIE OF 
THE MONTH CLUB* selects the smartest EXCLU- 
SIVE DESIGNS and pedigreed fabrics. The 

“Membership Questionnaire” guarantees each 
member Ties to suit his personality. You pre- 
sent a clever miniature tie with member's name 
gold stamped in a beautiful gift box. Each 
monthly selection is gift wrapped and shipped 
in your name. It is sure to please. 

‘p—— SILVER r—— GOLD 
REMEMBERSHIP REMEMBERSHIP 
6 or 12 months 6 or 12 months 

$2.50 Ties i 
42 Ties ($30.00 Value? 


cost is $2 
6 Se ban oo Value) 
$12.50 


Your cost Your cost $17 














All ties ularly featured at the NOTRE $ STATLER : 
TIE BAR at these prices,—werth 


Treat yourself too! ‘'Be the Best Tie'd Mon in Bs tet " 
MAIL US YOUR LIST TODAY! 


HOTEL STATLER 
TIE BAR «© New vor 
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The Case Against Speed Boy Fink 


by JOHN LARDNER 


OME day they may build a monu- 
ment to Jule Fink, the only pro- 
fessional horse owner who ever made 
a bet with a bookmaker and failed to 
get away with it. That is Fink’s dis- 
tinction. However, he does not like it, 
and far from standing still long enough 
to pose for a statue, he says he will 
take his case above sea level 
to the highest courts in the 
land. 

Fink, also known as 
Speed Boy, has just been 
ruled unhygienic by a joint 
board representing the Jock- 
ey Club and the New York 
State Racing Commission. 

The Jockey Club, so-called 

because no jockeys belong 

to it, has jurisdiction in New 

York and Delaware. The New York 
State Racing Commission has no au- 
thority in Delaware, which accounts, 
in part, for its name. 

I have not stated the charges against 
Fink in full. Under the charge of bet- 
ting with bookmakers comes a sub- 
head: (a) diverting revenue from the 
New York State treasury. Then, too, 
it has been clearly proved that one day 
in Florida, a couple of years ago, Fink 
stood so long at a newsstand waiting 
to buy the Daily Racing Form, which 
was late, that a constable pinched him 
for vagrancy. No one has yet pinched 
the Daily Racing Form for being late, 
which constitutes loitering, but it is 
known unofficially that the Jockey 
Club is hot on the trail. 


HE upshot is that Fink and his 

horses have been refused stable 
space in New York and Delaware. If 
you see a string of ponies wandering 
about in the rain, each carrying a rider 
with an umbrella, that will be Fink's 
horses, Fink’s lawyers, and Fink. 

“I have as good a case as Danny 
Gardella,” said the disbarred cavalry 
leader last week, “and unlike Gardella, 
I will see it through.” 

The reference there, as everyone 
knows, is to Daniel Gardella’s case 
against baseball. No one in baseball 
admits that Gardella’s case was a good 
one, just as no one in racing admits 
that most owners and trainers have 
bet, at one time and another, with 
bookmakers. Gardella’s case was so 
bad that baseball paid him a large 
sum of money to save him from hu- 


miliating himself in court. Probably 
racing will not try to buy off Fink. Its 
ruling against the Speed Boy is based 
on the thought that dealing with 
bookmakers, diverting revenue from 
the state, and failing to report a syn- 
thetic arrest in Florida are signs of 
low “character.” That is a broad 
thought, and a hard one to 
wrestle with in court. 
Among those in favor 
of Fink’s character are 
Herbert Bayard Swope, a 
former racing commissioner, 
and Bernard Baruch, an oc- 
casional elder statesman. In 
the present state of Jockey 
Club feeling, Baruch and 
Swope are just asking for 
trouble in defending Fink. 
Maybe when they try to stable their 
own horses in New York or Delaware, 
they'll find out. 

Fink’s dealings with bookies were 
detected, without much trouble, since 
there was no concealment, by rac- 
ings private FBI. The same FBI 
could get the same kind of goods on 
half the boys in the business. Since it 
makes no effort to do so, it seems to 
follow that there is something extra, 
and unreported, against Fink. But 
since the posse has never found any- 
thing dishonest in his doings, though 
trailing him as closely as the tail of 
his coat, we come around again to the 
theory that betting with bookmakers 
constitutes low character per se. 

There is, of course, another aspect 
of the case, the economic aspect, 
which may explain everything. By 
betting away from the race track, it 
is charged, you are diverting revenue 
from the state treasury. For that mat- 
ter—though it is not so charged—you 
are cheating the state if you go to the 
track and don’t bet. For that matter, 
you are clipping the commonwealth of 
its due each time you by-pass the 
track to sit up with a sick friend. 


Y own case is strangely similar to 
M Fink the Speed Boy’s. In 1945, 
I went to the Pacific Coast and bet 
several times at race tracks there. 
Was the trip necessary? Probably not, 
though I thought so at the time. What 
did it cost New York State? Some- 
where between $10 and $50. Do I 
apologize? Yep. Can I ever make it 
up to them? I'll try. 
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HOCKEY: 


For Players Only 


The protective screens around Na- 
tional Hockey League rinks are a nui- 
sance to fans like George Grbich, an 
Illinois steelworker. While Montreal and 
Chicago players jammed along the boards 
in Chicago one night last week, Grbich 
allegedly leaned over the sereen and 
jeered: “You sure are a brave man with 
a hockey stick in your hands.” 

The combatant he had singled out, 
Kenny Reardon of Montreal, wasn’t a 
man to let a crack like that go by. Two 
years ago, as he was leaving the ice in 
New York to get ten stitches in a torn 
lip, he had pitched into a caustic enemy 
player; the general brawling went on 


even while the arena organist hopefully 


played “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Last 
week Reardon, insulted about his stick, 
promptly swung it. 

Grbich suffered a seven-stitch head 
wound and; in the ensuing player-fan 
roughhouse, lost his overcoat. But ap- 
parently he felt nice and relaxed after- 
ward: “I’m not mad at anybody.” Less 





Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END NOV. 12 


Notre Dame over North Carolina 

Michigan State over Oregon State 

Baylor over Wyoming 

Northwestern over Colgate 

Army over Pennsylvania 

Navy over Columbia 

Cornell over Dartmouth 

Princeton over Yale 

Harvard over Brown* 

Amherst over Williams 

Ohio State over Illinois 

Michigan over Indiana 

Minnesota over Pittsburgh 

Wisconsin over Iowa 

Oklahoma over Missouri 

Georgia Tech over Alabama 

Tennessee over Mississippi 

Kentucky over Florida 

Louisiana State over Mississippi 
State** 

Tulane over Vanderbilt 

Southern Methodist over Arkansas 

Rice over Texas A. & M. 

Texas over Texas Christian 

UCLA over Washington 

California over Oregon 





*Upset Special 
**Weekly Bombshell 

Lardner’s score for the week end 
of Nov. 5: 16 right, 7 wrong, 2 ties. 
Success average to date: 105 right, 
38 wrong, 6 ties—73.4%. 
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. Chicago Herald-American 
Gravelle and Reardon: In the coop 


forgiving fans had Reardon and a team- 
mate, Leo Gravelle, briefly clapped into 
jail on assault charges. 

The league’s president, Clarence 
Campbell, wished that customers would 
stay behind the screens erected for their 
benefit. Of the playing area he said, con- 
servatively enough: “If they’re looking for 
trouble, they'll always get it out there.” 


SKIING: 


Pass the Hat 


Ostensibly, American skiing had come 
a long way since 1936. That year Don 
Fraser, selected to represent the world’s 
richest country in the Olympics, was given 
$50 on which to do it. 

Last year skiing claimed 4,000,000 par- 
ticipants in the United States, and the 
impressive sum of $49,000 was budgeted 
for its Olympic- squad. In a pigtailed 
flight down a St. Moritz slope Fraser’s 
wife, the fetching Gretchen, even won a 
gold medal—her country’s first in this 
sport. But for days before she sailed for 
Europe, Gretchen and other American 
skiers feared that many of them would be 
sent home: only one third of that $49,000 
had been raised. Not until late this year 
was the bill cleared up. 

Last week, with the United States 
scheduled to play host to the world ski 
championships (at Lake Placid, N. Y., 
Jan. 30-Feb. 3, and Aspen, Colo., Feb. 
13-18), Mrs. Fraser began a volunteer 
45-day speaking tour. Her subject was 
one the Frasers know well: Americans 
needed $15,000 to get into the show. 

To anyone who finds himself confused 
by the makeshift financing and limited 
success of teams in a big American sport, 
Gretchen explained: “Competitive skiers 
can’t look to box offices for backing, as 
other sports do; there aren’t any worth 
mentioning. Other countries subsidize 













CAN PROMISE YOU 
SUPERIOR 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


Between 1948 and 1951, 
Wabash Railroad will 
have purchased or built | "Ue) 
3,151 freight cars of a va- A 
riety of types—3,151 rea- * 

sons why Wabash can 
promise you superior =A 
freight service. 
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HOPPER CARS, 
BOTH COVERED 
AND OPEN, 
ARE ALSO AN 
IMPORTANT PART 
OF THE PLAN 


Whether or not your freight 
Originates on the Wabash, the 
strategic location of the Wabash 
in the “Heart of America” offers 
you finer freight service. Wa- 
bash “highballs” your freight 
between East and West... and 
serves you equally well be- 
tween North and South. 


There’s a Wabash 
freight representative 
near you. Phone him 
for details of how Wa- 
bash can best serve you. 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 


Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 
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their skiers—and give them months of 
training for international championships. 
On $15,000, our side will get three weeks.” 


HORSE SHOWS: 
Killing the Act 


Reporters at the National Horse Show 
in New York last week had some un- 
questionably precocious youngsters to 
work with. Tiny (5-foot-2) Joanne Link 
of Westwood, N. J., whose dad is putting 
up a $150,000 barn for their fifteen sad- 
dle horses, was only 15 years old but al- 
ready had more than 80 blue ribbons to 
her credit. At 14 Rick Coker of Harts- 
ville, S. C., was a poised five-year show 
veteran who seldom bothered with junior 
events. Janet Sage, a 16-year-old Indian- 
apolis blonde who had never been in the 
disconcerting city of New York before, 
calmly rode off with the coveted Na- 
tional Horse Show Equitation (Good 
Hands) championship. 

Young Lt. Joaquin D’Harcourt also 
received attention in the press, but re- 
porters had some reason to groan. The 
way he rode at 18, they had no prospect 
of early relief from the Mexican Army’s 
recent monopoly of the show’s best source 
headlines—the international military jump- 
ing division. 

Col. Humberto Mariles and Capts. 
Alberto Valdes and Ruben Uriza won six 
of the first seven events on such precious- 
ly tended mounts as Arete, Resorte, and 
Chihuahua. Their eighth test—a fault- 
and-out event over a difficult eight-jump 
course that began with two double-railed 
barriers disastrous to twenty participants 
—went to three jump-offs. Ultimately, 
the three Mexican veterans each shied 
away from a barrier deliberately to leave 
the victory to the only other contender— 
the young Mexican, D’Harcourt. 


One witness to such excellence, Capt. 
John J. Meek of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps, patriotically indicated that a 
Marine team might take the disbanded 
U.S. Army riders’ place in this show 
eventually. But his idea would need 
some work. Among the 40 horses now at 
the Marine base in Quantico, Va., the 
average age is fifteen to sixteen years. 


FOOTBALL: 


Oklahoma, OK! 


One football reporter, never having 
been in an Oklahoma press box before, 
was flabbergasted. “They do everything 
for you,” he remarked, “except write 
your story.” In the University of Okla- 
homa stadium at Norman this year an 
elevator takes reporters, photographers, 
and radio-television crews up to their 
separate levels in a three-deck arrange- 
ment. The lunchroom is well stocked, 
and there is a darkroom for the photog- 
raphers’ convenience. At his working 
station, under ‘fluorescent lights, a re- 
porter finds a swivel chair and an inter- 
communication box; the push of a button 
gets him any information he needs. 

In the lunchroom of Oklahoma 
A. & M.’s press box at Stillwater a man 
can have fried chicken. While filing his 
story from the writers’ four-tiered sec- 
tion, he has his own public-address re- 
ceiver and can call for a_ typewriter 
repair man, a new ribbon—or simply an- 
other typewriter. If he feels poorly, there 
is a first-aid room. 

But last week Oklahoma A. & M. 
tacitly admitted that its press-pampering 
measures are some steps behind Okla- 
homa’s. It announced that men covering 
the Aggies-Tulsa game would, before go- 
ing up to the press box, be given free 
shoeshines. The reason: no elevator. 
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Mariles, Uriza, and Valdes cleaned up for Mexico again 
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Sima GOLD RUS} 


100 years after the Gold Rush... 


California’s wealth is found in many forms! 


Fashions that bear the golden label.. 


When you see a gown that catches men’s eyes and women's 
interest, chances are it bears a California label. This rapidly 
growing California apparel industry is one of many which 
receives capital, counsel, and encouragement from Bank of 
America. 

Banking that cooperates with industry aids in the develop- 
ment of new enterprises and the success of existing businesses. 
With branches in more than 300 communities, Bank of America 


keeps constantly in touch with the economic situation every- 


.MADE IN CALIFORNIA! 


where and provides modern, efficient banking throughout 
California. 


Bank of America invites you to come to California this Centennial year. 
And when you travel, wherever you go, carry Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques. They’re acceptable all over the world. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL $4 Nee ASSOCIATION 
California’s Statewide Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 
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® Serve better cocktails, 
with less work. Made of the 
finest liquors by cocktail 
specialists. Ready mixed. 
No fuss. No waste. Just stir 
with ice and serve. 







EIGHT KINDS 

MANHATTAN, 65 proof 

Dry MARTINI, 65 proof 
GIBSON, very dry Martini, 75 proof 
Sipe Car, 60 proof 

DAIQUIRI, 60 proof 
OLD-FASHIONED, 70 proof 
Wuiskey Sour, 60 proof 
STINGER, 65 proof 


HEUBLEIN'S 
COCKTAILS 
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G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn.® | 





New Plays 


I Know My Leve (The Theater Guild 
and John C. Wilson). For Lynn Fon- 
tanne and Alfred Lunt, their 21st play 
together since “The Guardsman” (1924) 
marks the 25th anniversary of their stage 
partnership. For the theatergoer, “I 
Know My Love” is something to be 
classed with the rainbow, spring’s first 
robin, and pink icing on the gingerbread. 
Actually the new Broadway season has a 
lot to offer with such varied starters as 
“The Browning Version,” “Touch and 
Go,” “Lost in the Stars,” and “Regina.” 
But the arrival of the Lunts is the arrival 
of The Theater in person, and they were 
welcomed with an advance sale in excess 
of $400,000—a record for a nonmusical 
production. 

Under the circumstances it may be 
carping to hint that their vehicle, adapted 
by S. N. Behrman from Marcel Achard’s 
“Auprés de Ma Blonde,” is woefully weak 
and shallow. But Behrman has bolstered 
it with witty dialogue and unabashed 
sentiment, and the Lunts take it tri- 
umphantly from there. In the beginning 
the stars are shown as Thomas and Emily 
Chanler, an amazingly old and jolly cou- 
ple cozily celebrating their golden wed- 
ding in Boston in 1939. In the next act the 
year is 1888, and the Chanlers are very 
young indeed and precariously engaged 
to each other. Emily sees to it that they 
marry, and after that Emily sees to it 
that they stay married despite a war, 
family crises, and her husband’s com- 
paratively ineffectual resistance to mo- 
nogamy. 

A large number of competent players 
people Stewart Chaney’s handsome set 
and his equally attractive period cos- 
tumes, but “I Know My Love” offers little 
substance to any except its distinguished 
stars. As Emily Miss Fontanne is gay and 
wise and beautiful in youth or old age; 
as Tom Alfred Lunt is alternately tender 
and exasperated and wicked with reserva- 


THEATER 


The Lunts: United in “The Guardsman,” still wonderful in “I Know My Love” 








John Engstead 


tions, As the Chanlers together the actors 
are something more than the sum of 
both. They are, wonderfully, the peren- 
nial phenomenon that is described sim- 
ply as The Lunts, 


Regina (Cheryl Crawford, in association 
with Clinton Wilder). Twice in the past 
two weeks Lillian Hellman has been rep- 
resented on Broadway with a new offer- 
ing. For “Montserrat” she adapted a melo- 
drama from the French but failed to 
contribute enough to the Emmanuel 
Roblés play to save it from its inherent 
faults (Newsweek, Nov. 7). With “Re- 
gina” her own play, “The Little Foxes,” 
becomes a musical drama, but in this 
case the adapter-composer, Marc Blitz- 
stein, has contributed so much that the 
Hellman. drama comes up with a few 
faults it never had in the original. 
Considered as a work for the musical 
stage (there seems to be a theory that 
calling it an opera will frighten off the 
theatergoer), “Regina” is stimulating on 
every count. If Blitzstein’s musical inno- 
vation is somewhat less successful than 
it is daring, at least the Broadway theater 
has responded with a brilliant assist. 
The composer is no easier on the rapa- 
cious Hubbard clan than was the author 
ten years ago. Once again, in a somnolent 
Alabama town at the turn of the century, 
Regina Giddens (Jane Pickens) and her 
avaricious brothers, Ben (George Lip- 
ton) and Oscar Hubbard (David Thom- 
as), snarl at each other over their spoils 
and come together with the prospect of 
new worlds to loot. Nor is Blitzstein’s 
music calculated to soothe the savage 
Regina as she goads her ailing husband 
(William Wilderman) to his death and 
stonily accepts losing the love of her 
daughter Alexandra (Priscilla Gillette). 
Miss Hellman wrote her grim psycho- 
logical drama with a tight rein on the 
emotions. Appropriately enough, much of 
Blitzstein’s music has been keyed to the 
recurrent beat of bitterness and greed. 
Musically, the result is a fierce stridency; 
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dramatically, the tension the author so 
shrewdly created by understatement has 
been reduced, by the addition of this mu- 
sic, to a more elementary emotional level. 

Not that Blitzstein’s score is unrelieved 
in its dramatic intensity. The first act 
opens with the jazz rhythms of a Dixie- 
land band and closes to the gay music of 
the polka and galop. The second relaxes 
the mood with an intricate but charming 
quartet and achieves a perfect blending 
of the melodic and the dramatic in an 
aria that is beautifully sung by Brenda 
Lewis as the alcoholic Birdie Hubbard. 

In Miss Lewis—recently of the New 
York City Opera Co.—“Regina” has an 
opera singer who is also a capable actress. 
The others of the cast are not far behind 
her in sustaining the drama’s vocal and 
theatrical requirements. Miss Pickens, 
making her dramatic debut after years of 
stardom in night clubs and radio, sings 
and acts Regina with tigerish conviction. 
Miss Gillette, a newcomer, is especially 
appealing as the childish Alexandra, and 
Russell Nype is amusing as a loutish Cous- 
in Leo who has been rewritten with a 
touch of saving humor... 

Credit goes to Miss Crawford for the 
courage to bring “Regina” to the Broad- 
way stage. She has shown fine taste in 
production values. Horace Armistead’s 
sets and Aline Bernstein’s costumes ad- 
mirably document the scene. Anna Soko- 
low’s ballroom choreography is captivat- Onl $12 50 down 
ing, and—most of all—Robert Lewis does a y . 
remarkable job of integrating and pacing Up to 18 months to pay 
a complex theatrical experiment. x * * 

Full-size, 8-column Burroughs 


Adding Machine... Only $125, 
plus applicable taxes 














Now you can save time. . . cut operating costs... do away com- 
pletely with the drudgery of mental eae Rhee for just a few 
dollars down and the balance in easy monthly payments! 


That's all it takes to buy a new full-size, eight-column Burroughs 
adding machine with new square keys and non-glare keyboard 
that make adding easier, faster, more accurate. 


Your Burroughs is precision-built to last a lifetime. It’s sturdy and 
durable, yet compact in size. Anyone can operate it. 


Even if you have only a little figure work to do each day —or each 
week—you can’t afford to be without this machine that actually 
pays for itself while saving you time and money. Don’t put it off! See 
the new Burroughs NOW! Call the nearest Burroughs represent- 
ative for a demonstration on your figure work, or mail the coupon. 
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Again, ‘Oranges’ 


Most Americans are familiar with 
Serge Prokofieff’s two-act opera, “The 
Love for Three Oranges,” by way of its 
satirical and spirited march—theme music 
for the CBS show The FBI in Peace and 
War, and war horse on concert programs. 
But until last week the opera in its en- 
tirety had been given only three times in 
the United States. 

Commissioned in 1919 by Cleofonte 
Campanini, chief conductor of the Chi- 
cago Opera Co., “The Love for Three 
Oranges” was not given its premiére un- 
til Dec. 30, 1921. Prokofieff himself su- 
pervised the production, which cost more 
than $100,000. It was performed only 
twice in Chicago and once in New York 
(in February 1922) when the Chicago 
company was on tour. The Manhattan 
critics did not take to it, one in particular 
estimating that “the cost of the produc- 
tion is $130,000, which is $43,000 for 
each orange, but the opera fell so flat 
that its repetition would spell financial 
ruin.” 

As revived by the New York City 
Opera Co. last week, the opera suffered 
no such fate. It was, almost literally, a 
howling success, Devised by Prokofieff as 
a parody on romantic plays (or grand 
opera) and composed in his best satiric 
vein, it was staged, played, and sung 
with zest, fire, and contagion by the en- 
terprising forces of Laszlo Halasz, the 
company’s artistic and musical director 
who conducted. And it cost only $15,000 
—thereby earning Halasz another bow 
for production ingenuity. 

The story is a fantasy concerning a 
melancholy prince who must be made to 
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laugh in order to live. He laughs—but at 
an old hag who turns out to be a witch 
and dooms him to fall in love with three 
oranges. When cut open, the oranges con- 
tain princesses, two of whom die for 
lack of water. The third lives because a 
member of the on-stage audience brings 
her a bucket of water. This audience be- 
fore an audience is an essential part of 
the proceedings, interrupting the players 
whenever whimsy dictates. As in all fairy 
tales the story ends happily, with the 
now cheerful prince united with his 
orange-princess. 

The difficult part of the prince was 
beautifully played and sung by Robert 
Rounseville, a promising young tenor who 
is coming into his own with the company. 
Theodore Komisarjevsky’s production 
and Vladimir Rosing’s staging were thor- 
oughly refreshing, and Mstislav Dobu- 
jinsky’s sets were properly gaudy. 


The Ondes Martenot 


In spite of its usual conservatism, the 
Friday-afternoon audience at the Boston 
Symphony last week was fascinated. As 
part of the program, Charles Miinch, the 
orchestra’s new conductor and successor 
to Serge Koussevitzky, presented a con- 
certo by André Jolivet for an instrument 
Boston had never heard before—an ondes 
martenot. A child of musical sensitivity 
and electronic science, the ondes marte- 
not produces its music by electrical fre- 
quencies turned into sound vibrations. 

A dark, mustached Frenchman, Mau- 
rice Martenot, who invented the device, 
describes his brain child as “something 
between a loudspeaker and a musical 
instrument.” In appearance, the “ondes” 
(French for “waves”)—as Martenot calls 
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“The Love for Three Oranges”: The prince (center) is hard to please 
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John Brook 
Martenots: Ondes, Ginette, Maurice 


it—looks like half a piano with no back 
but unlike that other electronic instru- 
ment, the theremin, with a keyboard. 
With its “palme,” a newly developed res- 
onator which resembles a pointed guitar 
turned upside down, the ondes now rep- 
resents the work of more than 25 years, 
for it was patented in 1922, first demon- 
strated at the Paris Opera in 1928, and 
first played in the United States in Phila- 
delphia in 1930. 

The instrument has a normal working 
range of seven octaves, and by pressing 
combinations of 24 red and white num- 
bered buttons the performer can obtain 
about 1,000 different tone colors. The 
ondes martenot can duplicate the entire 
range of a symphonic orchestra, from the 
lowest grunts of the stringed bass to the 
highest squeaks of the piccolo. Its volume 
ranges from a whisper to a blast. But, 
said Cyrus Durgin of The Boston Globe 
after hearing it last week: “I suspect that 
the ondes will not enter the kingdom of 
musical heaven until Mr. Martenot has 
developed it to play chords.” 

Between 1944 and 1948 in Europe the 
ondes was used more than 4,000 times— 
with orchestras, in theaters, and in films. 
Composers who have scored for it in- 
clude Arthur Honegger, Darius Milhaud, 
Jacques Ibert, and Olivier Messiaen. 
Messiaen’s ten-movement symphony, 
“Turangalila,” (Newsweek, July 18)—to 
be given its premiére by the Boston Sym- 
phony in Boston and New York in early 
December—will feature it. 

In its current trip the ondes is being 
played by Ginette Martenot, sister of the 
inventor and a former concert pianist. 
Martenot himself, a former cellist and 
pianist, regards his gadget as an instru- 
ment of artistic expression, not just an 
electronic mechanism. Hence he is in no 
hurry to see it produced in quantity until 
enough serious artists are trained to play 
it. So far he has taught nearly 200, rang- 
ing in age from 6 to 80. 
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we have EATON 2-Speed Axles 
in all 30 of our trucks,” 


HE Eaton 2-Speed Truck Axle 
doubles the versatility of a truck. 
Its extra low gear starts the heaviest of 
loads without undue strain. Its extra 
high gear cuts engine rpm on the level, 
saves fuel, speeds deliveries. 
If you’re looking for a place to cut 
hauling costs—and who is not—look 
into an Eaton. It saves time, saves fuel 


®@ “We get greater pulling power 
and greater road speed on the high- 
ways from our trucks equipped 
with Eaton 2-Speed Axles,” says 
Mr. James. “That saves us time 
and trouble.” One of the company’s 
trucks, a sturdy Diamond T, is 
shown above getting a full pay 
load to haul out of a difficult place. 








and oil; cuts engine and chassis wear; 
reduces maintenance costs, driver fa- 
tigue; and stretches out the life of the 
truck, increasing your profits. 

Your dealer will gladly demonstrate 
an Eaton 2-Speed Axle for you. 
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says 
Mr. Guy H. James; 
of James & Phelps 
Construction Company, 
Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 


1, MOVE BUTTON “2 // 
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and your speed ratios 
e306 
are now doubled 
ee2ee0000 
enabling you to match 
the load to the road 
saving engine, 


Products: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves * Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat Inserts * Rotor Pumps 
Conventional Motor Truck Axles * Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings * Heater-Defroster Units * Spring Washers and Screw Assembly 


(Springtites) * Snap Rings * Cold Drawn Steel * Stampings * Leaf and Coil Springs © Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 





COLD CARS START | 


mstantiy 


WARNER 
E/ectric FUEL PUMP 


Save your battery with a car that starts in- 
stantly every time in any weather! Stewart- 
Warner's Electric Fuel Pump is quickly installed, 
fits any make of car or truck. Feeds a steady, 
even flow of fuel into your 

engine as soon as you 

switch on the ignition. 





No more dangerous stall- 
ing in traffic, on hills or 
at every stop you make. 
And no more grinding 
down your battery be- 
cause vapor lock has 
killed your engine. 


Your local Ignition and Carburetor Shop or Service 
Garage can replace your old mechanical fuel pump 
today! Write for free illustrated booklet. 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 


1854 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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New Films 


Battleground (M-G-M). On the bitter- 
cold morning of Dec. 16, 1944, the bat- 
tered but still dangerous German Wehr- 
macht. launched its last desperate effort 
to gain the offensive in a war everyone 
knew it was no longer able to win, With- 
in ten days it had punched a triangular 
hole some 60 miles wide and 60 miles 
deep in a sector of the American First 
Army front that lay roughly between 
Aachen, Germany, and the capital of 
Luxembourg. This hole—better known as 
“The Bulge”—might have gotten a good 
deal deeper if it hadn’t been for the 101st 
Airborne Division, which bloodily re- 
fused to surrender the little Belgian town 
of Bastogne even after the Germans had 
surrounded it. 

It was inevitable that this episode—one 
of the most dramatically heroic in the 
entire war—should sooner or later have 
been made into a movie. But producer 
Doré Schary and director William A. 
Wellman have combined the bitter, if 
obvious, realism of modern combat with 
sturdy understatement and an occasion- 
al touch of humor that make the end 
product considerably more than just an- 
other war picture, 

Seen through the eyes of a single squad 
of men who find themselves in the thick 
of it, the siege of Bastogne is neither his- 
toric nor particularly heroic. To Van 
Johnson, John Hodiak, Ricardo Montal- 
ban, George Murphy, and the others who 
contribute to making the squad a rather 
standard cross section of Army types, it 
seems more like a high-brass plot to deny 
them their Christmas furloughs in Paris. 
The details, right down to the stolen 
eggs that Johnson tries to cook in his 
helmet, are equally valid. 

Backed by a number of GI extras 
who are actually current members of 
the 10lst “Screaming Eagles” Division, 
the squad members are uniformly con- 
vincing—both in snow-covered foxholes 
and in bivouac where the strain of com- 
bat doesn’t keep them from making 
friends with a sizably proportioned and 
amenable Belgian lass (Denise Darcel). 

Even in its most bullet-ridden mo- 
ments, the film is more romantic than doc- 
umentary. But its dramatic possibilities 
are expertly realized, and its infantrymen 
end up dirty and tired as only real-life 
infantrymen can be. It has enough bitter 
sincerity to make it a fitting tribute to 
the men who actually did do a good deal 
of fighting and dying at Bastogne. 


Red, Hot and Blue (Paramount). The 
energetic Betty Hutton gets only a mod- 
erately brisk workout in this calculatedly 
loony romance. This is less the fault of 
the blond star than of the film writers, 
who keep her under wraps pretty much 
of the time while she poses as a stage- 
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Van Johnson cooks for the 101st 


struck yokel who loves an impecunious 
young director (Victor Mature). 

True, in the course of by-passing the 
altar for the footlights, Miss Hutton gets 
herself involved with a choice assortment 
of wolves, gangsters, Broadway char- 
acters, and one murder. She also sings 
four Frank Loesser songs, which are 
given an extra fillip by reason of the fact 
that the composer himself impersonates 
an unfortunate gangster in the film—and 
very nicely, too. 

Even so Miss Hutton doesn’t really get 
into her familiar high, wide, and unin- 
hibited stride until the knockabout climax 
in which she convinces an impulsive 
passel of kidnappers that they should of 
stood in Sing Sing. What with Victor 
Mature being fairly rational as her intel- 
lectual boy friend and June Havoc and 
Jane Nigh suffering patiently as her room- 
mates, Miss Hutton gets good support in 
the film’s becalmed stretches. 


Tokyo Joe (Columbia) is the story of 
Joe Barrett (Humphrey Bogart), one of 
those bulletproof, slightly shady but gold- 
en-hearted American soldiers of misfor- 
tune who, on the screen at least, keep 
turning up as the owners of saloons and 
gambling joints in odd parts of the world. 
Joe’s prewar bailiwick is a Tokyo night 
spot called “Tokyo Joe’s” which he op- 
erates with a Brooklyn-accented Japanese 
partner (Teru Shimada). 

For no particular reason Joe deserts 
both night spot and his sultry White Rus- 
sian wife (Florence Marly) just before 
Pearl Harbor. Seven years later, as a vet- 
eran war pilot, he happens to drop back. 
His night club and Japanese partner are 
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Stick a pin in these\ 


® Clerical costs have ballooned sky- 
ward in every department of business. 
But wise management men are de- 
flating these costs by mechanizing 
their paperwork procedures the 
Addressograph way. The net result 
is reduced costs which represent 
100% profit dollars. 


Addressograph is the 1950 method 
for pricking the balloons of rising 
costs in your business. New models, 
new features, new adaptability also 
provide better business controls, 
better employee relations, better 
customer relations: 

The Addressograph method is sim- 
Plicity itself. Figures, descriptions, 
names are put on a small Addresso- 
graph plate once. From then on, this 
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information can be imprinted, listed, 
distributed or tabulated on all types 
of business forms many times quicker 
than possible with any other kind of 
business machine—and 30 to 50 times 
faster than typewriter—always with 
100% accuracy. Think of the time 
saved, dollars saved, of the errors 
eliminated. 


For full information on how you 
can save in your 
business, call the 
Addressograph 
representative in 
your city. Addresso- 
graph-Multi- 
graph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland 17, 
Ohio. 


Addressagraph 


TRADE MARK 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressovrapb and Muitigraph are Registered Trade Marks 


of Addressograph-Multivraph Corp 
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She can thank Phillips’ ANTACID ACTION for this! 


When acid indigestion—which often ac- discovered. Almost before you realize it, 
companies constipation—keeps you awake, Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia will ease away 
here’s how to get to sleep: Take Phillips’ the acid condition and you'll drift off to 
Milk of Magnesia—one of the fastest, most sleep—a sound, peaceful sleep that will 
effective stomach acid neutralizers ever thoroughly rest you. 
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She can thank Phillips’ LAXATIVE ACTION for this! 


Phillips’ will help you start the new day feeling grand—bright, 
alert, wonderfully refreshed—not simply because it helped you 
sleep well last night, but also because it brought you gentle, effec- 
tive constipation relief this morning. Double-Action Phillips’, you 
see, is more than an excellent antacid. It’s a marvelous laxative, too! 
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Hayakawa and Bogart in cahoots 


still around. So is his wife. But she has 
been inconsiderate enough to divorce 
him and marry a high occupation official 
(Alexander Knox) during his unexplained 
absence. 

In order to stay in Japan long enough 
to win her back, Joe has no alternative 
but to go into business with a sinister 
Japanese character (Sessue Hayakawa) 
who wants to start a commercial airline. 
The airline’s ostensible purpose is to 
transport frozen frogs’ legs for export. 
But Hayakawa’s real motive is to smug- 
gle back to Japan a trio of ex-generals 
who are up to no good. 

The ensuing complications merely pro- 
vide an excuse for Bogart to live tough 
and die nobly, for Miss Marly to look 
glamorous on occasion, and for Haya- 
kawa to exhibit his customary variety of 
stony fiendishness. But for those who like 
their action fast and uncluttered with any 
but the most basic human emotions, they 
serve their purpose. 


> Moviegoers whose memories go back to 
the first world war will recognize Haya- 
kawa as the screen “heavy” who 30 years 
ago was one of the highest-paid stars in 
Hollywood. After 1915, when his first 
picture, “Typhoon,” made him famous at 
17, he appeared with such notables as 
Fannie Ward, Blanche Sweet, Florence 
Vidor, and Bessie Love.. Among the best 
known of his films, in which he alter- 
nated matinee-idol appeal with Oriental 
menace, were “The Cheat,” “Naked 
Hearts,” and “The Vermilion Pencil.” 
“Tokyo Joe” brings Hayakawa back to 
the American screen for the first time in 
sixteen years. His last try was with 
Warner Oland and Anna May Wong in 
Paramount’s “The Daughter of the Drag- 
on.” Since the war he has been living 
in France in such complete seclusion that 
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Bogart and his partner in Santana Pro- 
ductions had to enlist the help of Louella 
Parsons’s column to find him. 


Passport to Pimlico (Eagle Lion). For 
a brief but frantic chapter in modern 
history the middle-class residents of Pim- 
lico, London, find themselves emanci- 
pated from English rule and the rigors of 
“austerity” living by virtue of a fifteenth- 
century charter that cedes the neigh- 
borhood to the Dukes of Burgundy. This 
is the stuff that the very best wishful 
dreams are made of, and with it the 
British once again exhibit their delight- 
ful capacity for making fun of themselves. 

With the unearthing of the charter from 
a bomb pit, the Cockney Burgundians 
tear up their ration cards, repeal the cur- 
few laws, and proceed to live handsomely 
under an imprompiu government capably 
headed by a storekeeper (Stanley Hollo- 
way), a bank manager (Raymond Hunt- 
ley), and several other civic-minded Bur- 
gundians. Valuable footage is wasted on 
two romances, one of them involving the 
real Duke of Burgundy (Paul Dupuis), 
who shows up understamdably surprised 
at discovering both a dukedom and a po- 
tential duchess (Barbara Murray). But 
the chief concern is properly the record of 
Burgundy’s valiant cold war with the 
envious British. 

Despite the evidence of hasty reediting 
for the film’s transatlantic passage, di- 
rector Henry Cornelius doesn’t seem to 
have omitted much that could be satirized 
to good advantage: the black market and 
the currency muddle, the closed borders 
and the subway trains halted for Bur- 
gundy’s customs inspection, the siege, 
the airlift, and the Bundles for Burgundy. 
British diplomacy is artfully lampooned 
by Naunton Wayne and Basil Radford 
(the ineffable cricketers of “The Lady 
Vanishes” and “Night Train”), and a cast 
of agreeable players ably sustains the 
film’s parochial but infectious high humor. 


Duke and duchess: Dupuis, Murray 
November 14, 1949 
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How efficient do you consider 

your present method of figure work 
production? The new FRIDEN 

will LOWER YOUR COSTS... 
setting a new standard of answer 
production through its improved 
fully automatic operation. 

Call your local Friden Representative. 
Ask for a comparative study 

of figure costs on your own work. 
Learn how much you can save, 
thanks to the u/tra-matic performance 
of the mew FRIDEN. This money- 
saving demonstration is yours 


for the asking — without obligation. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 


Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 
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Faulkner’s Detective 


Outside William Faulkner’s mythical 
town of Jefferson, Miss., after the first 
world war, there lived a big, florid, af- 
fable man who married a local girl half 
his age. Nobody knew what he did for a 
living, but everybody knew he was rich. 
When he went away to New Orleans, the 
town’s spinster aunts, still “the backbone 
of the South’s social and political and 
economic solidarity,” said he would never 
come back. 

He returned with a big car and Negro 
chauffeur, sent his wife and children to 
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Faulkner writes of murder 


Europe, bought pictures, furniture, and 
fine horses, built a new house, and finally 
put in a polo field. His Italian butler 
carried a pistol. His New Orleans friends 
flew up to hunt foxes. When he died 
sitting at his desk (“you can be shot just 
as discreetly across a desk in an office 
as anywhere else”), eight or ten other 
butlers buried him in a casket that cost 
$5,500. Afterward, his son and daughter 
occasionally came to town, a South Amer- 
ican horseman lived at the house with the 
widow, and on the night of Dec. 6, 1941, 
the son and daughter appealed to Gavin 
Stevens, county attorney, to get the for- 
eigner deported so he could not marry 
their mother. 

Public Prosecutor: Faulkner’s new 
book, “Knight’s Gambit,” in which the 
foregoing occurs, is a collection of five 
related short stories and one short novel, 
all revolving around Gavin Stevens and 
his work as public prosecutor. Like all 
Faulkner’s books it is dim and vague, 
with a curious screen of solemn profun- 
dity, of humorless philosophizing, thrown 
over matter-of-fact characters and dimly 
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recognizable scenes. Human figures 
emerge, sometimes more than life-size: 
old Anselm Holland, who let his farm 
go to pieces rather than share it with his 
sons; the half-idiotic Monk, who went to 
jail for life because he was found with 
a pistol in his hand near a dead man; the 
sinister Old Man Pritchel, who ordered 
people off his property so consistently 
that at last an impersonator killed him 
without fear of being found out. 

Violent and profane, sullen and inar- 
ticulate, they are fearful imaginative 
creations, half small-town eccentrics, the 
butt of village jokes, half mythological 
monsters. They can only be killed in some 
complicated way, like Cyclops or the 
Gorgon, by someone who has thoroughly 
studied their habits or watched how they 
behave with horses. The murderer can 
only be discovered by someone who, like 
Uncle Gavin, knows how fishlines are 
set, how different people train horses, 
how Southerners of a particular genera- 
tion mix their toddies. 

Uncle Gavin upholds the law, but the 
law to these people is merely a compli- 
cated obstacle, a condition they have to 
fulfill before they can accomplish their 
purpose, in the way that Perseus had to 
cut off the Gorgon’s head without looking 
upon its features. Gavin’s only weapon 
against them is knowledge—sometimes 
book learning but more often folk knowl- 
edge, local history, the habits of an- 
cestors, a knowledge of what someone 
descended from someone would not do. 

His triumphs are shrewd, but the 
stories are weakened by willful digrés- 
sions or by awed wonder at their big mo- 
ments. Faulkner’s new book is less ob- 
scure than his previous novels, less serious 
in its purpose and less finished than his 
Civil War tales. It is almost a collection 
of very good detective stories. (KNicHT’s 
Gamsit. By William Faulkner. 246 
pages. Random House. $2.75.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Mark Twain 


There is not much humor in “The Love 
Letters of Mark Twain,” and what little 
there is was not supplied by him. Despite 
the claim of Dixon Wecter, editor of the 
letters, that Twain rarely wrote a dull 
letter, they are so surprisingly matter-of- 
fact that his accounts of his lectures, his 
travels, and his newspaper investments 
seem interrupted, as if by afterthought, 
with protestations of undying devotion. 

But if the readers stay with them, they 
will find that the blundering and lack of 
polish in Mark Twain’s love letters are the 
surest proof that he meant what he was 
writing. There is no literary artifice in 
them, and his cumbersome endearments 
have at their best so touching an honesty 
that the reader feels rather like an in- 
truder. 

The humor in the letters is provided by 
his sweetheart and her family. Twain was 
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2. Translucent originals will 
eliminate any intermediate steps. 
You get Ozalid copies directly ... 
no special “masters,” no time-de- 
laying machine set-up. Stationers 
and printers wilt help you save 
time and money by supplying all 
business forms (even file cards, 
business-reply cards and letter- 
heads) on translucent stock, now. 


OZALID copies 


save time, money, labor! 











1. Duplicate file cards, letters, 
reports, drawings in seconds! Just 
place them against one of the many 
types of Ozalid sensitized mate- 
rials and feed them into the Ozalid 
machine. Positive copies are deliv- 
ered dry and ready for use. Make 
1 copy or 1000! Ozaprints can be 
made in different colors, against 
different colored backgrounds, on 
different materials. 





3. Imagine asking for “ten copies 
in three minutes”...and getting 
them! Give your copy-typists more 
important work to do by letting 
the office boy operate the simple, 
speedy Ozalid machine! A fuller 
explanation of Ozalid awaits your 
request. Ask for it today. Or find 
your Ozalid distributor in the clas- 
sified telephone book. 








Don’t copy...use 


OZALID 


A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research To Reality!” 
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When You're Hiring a Top-Fligh 


Be Sure to Look at His Record 


A MAGAZINE IS ONE OF YOUR SALESMEN IN PRINT. AND HERE IS 
NEWSWEEK’S 1112-YEAR RECORD IN THE INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS FIELD. 
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Rank Among ALL Magazines by Pages of Industrial Materials Advertising 
1938 > 1949 
(First Six 
Months’ 
Business Week 1 1 Business Week 
Fortune 2 2 Time 
Time 3 NEWSWEEK 
Pop. Mech. 4 Fortune 
Nat. Business 5 Sat. Eve. Post 
9 A Sat. Eve. Post 6 U. S. News 
ewsweek s cceptance Pop. Science 7 Pop. Mech. 
4 G Mod. Mech. 8 Pop. Science 
as rown Vogue 9 Dun’s Review 
NEWSWEEK Mech. til. 
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h Y Newsweek Ranks So High with Advertisers of Industrial Materials 


®@ Newsweek delivers more leaders in policies which require the purchase of 
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industry, business, and government per 
advertising dollar—at the lowest rate 


, per thousand—than any other weekly, 


biweekly, or monthly magazine. 
Among these leaders are those with a 
direct, deciding voice in company buy- 
ing. Thousands more strongly influence 
the direction of this buying. And many 
are responsible for setting the corporate 


THE 


specific materials. 

Moreover, as individual consumers, 
85.5% of Newsweek’s more than 800,- 
000 families have incomes that put 
them in the top 2/5 of all U. S. families. 
In fact, Newsweek is read by the great- 
est concentration of highest- income 
families per advertising dollar of any 
weekly, biweekly,or monthly magazine. 


®@ Keeping pace with Newsweek's advertising growth, 
Newsweek's 1949 circulation is the highest in its history. 


Industrial Materials Companies Advertise in Newsweek 
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What makes men 
“masters of politics?” 












W HAT is this art of American politics— 
its enduring principles—moving forces? Ray- 
mond Moley gives you 27 enlightening profiles 
of the country’s leading politicians and states- 
men, and the forces and ideas that moved them. 
Read this shrewd, intimate appraisal of their 
subtle skills by a political expert who knew 
them all. 


27 Masters of POLITICS 


IN A PERSONAL PERSPECTIVE 
By Raymond Moley 
A 


Newsweek Book 


“A treasure trove.” 
—Bernard Baruch 


““An important book; 
timely, searching, au- 
thoritative, interest. 
ing and well writ- 
ten.’"—Herbert Bay. 
ard Swope 


“A brilliance achieve- 
ment.’’-Arthur Krock 
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32 when he met Olivia Langdon, 22, the 
daughter of a wealthy coal dealer of 
Elmira, N. Y. While he lost every shred 
of his self-possession, dreamed that she 
snubbed him, read sermons, tried to stop 
smoking, and trembled at her father’s 
jokes, she seems to have enjoyed herself 
immensely. To prevent people from 
talking about their engagement she ar- 





Miss Langdon upset Mark Twain 


ranged for her friend Hattie Lewis to 
be seen with Twain constantly. His let- 
ters to her were addressed to her brother 
Charles. 

When Twain gave Mrs. Langdon an 
impressive list of character references. 
Langdon, a distinguished old robber 
baron with muttonchop whiskers, de- 
manded references also. With utter hu- 
morlessness, Mark named the ex-gover- 
nor of California, the governor of Nevada, 
the editor of The Virginia City Enterprise, 
three reporters, a clergyman, the owner 
of the Metropolitan Hotel in New York, 
Bret Harte, and the superintendent of 
the San Francisco Mint. 

Grave reports reached Langdon as a 
result. “A humbug,” said one. “Would 
fill a drunkard’s grave,” said another. 
When Twain returned to Elmira, his 
future father-in-law, having gotten -the 
joke, said with a straight face: “I'll be 
your friend myself. Take the girl. I know 
you better than they do.” 

Wecter says that despite all Twain’s 
worldly experience “the known facts sug- 
gest that he entered into marriage a vir- 
gin of 34.” Students of his letters may 
feel that he would have been just as 
tongue-tied, awkward, embattled, and 
embarrassed if he had had the experience 
of Casanova. He married expecting .» 
take his bride to a boardinghouse and 
was dumfounded to find that Langdon 
had given them a mansion. (THe Love 
Letters or Mark Twain. Edited by 
Dixon Wectvr. 374 pages. Harper. $5.) 
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Choice of smart styles, 
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BACKACHE ? 


It may be due to the way you sit. A 
| Do/More chair correctly fitted, 
and used as directed, often helps 
relieve such discomfort. 







Try a Do/More a few days @ 
and learn how comfort- 
ably you can sit correctly. 
No cost, no obligation. 


Write for details and Free 
booklet “Physical Fitness.” 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. 1111 ELKHART, INDIANA 
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ALL FIRES Are Extinguishable 


GLOBE protection controls the 
FIRE menace, and places 
“strictly preventable”, “partly 
preventable” and “‘cause un- 
known” FIRES all in the one 
class... EXTINGUISHABLE, 

Install GLOBE Sprinklers now. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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The Old South 


Mrs. James Chesnut’s “A Diary From 
Dixie” is one of the standard source 
books on the Civil War. The work of the 
wife of a senator from South Carolina, it 
is gossipy, good-natured, and high-spir- 
ited, presenting the case for the Old 
South about as attractively as it has ever 
been presented. She began it when Lin- 
coln was elected and ended it on Aug. 
2, 1865: “I am old, old, old . . . What 
is the matter? Enough! I will write no 
more!” She was 42. 

At her death in 1886 she left her diary 
to two old friends who carefully cut, 
edited, changed, bowdlerized and in part 
rewrote it, and published their version 
in 1904. When Ben Ames Williams was 
writing “House Divided” in 1946, he 
learned that only about half of the Ches- 
nut diary had been published. The pres- 
ent edition reveals that the first editors 
left out the heart of the book, They 
kept in the romance, the gallantry, the 
worldliness of the Old South, even some 
of the misery and some of the heartbreak, 
but they left out the terror. 

What People Said: They left in the 
chatter: what Mrs. Chesnut said to Jef- 
ferson Davis; what Sally Preston said to 
General Hood, what they wore, what they 
ate, where they slept (almost, as Henry 
James said of George Sand and her 
friends, where didn’t they sleep). But 
they left out Robert E. Lee’s remark to 
Gen. Wade Hampton: (“I would not care 
if you went back to South Carolina with 
your whole division”); Mrs. Chesnut’s 
solace in opium when life grew too hard; 
the attentions paid her by Secretary of 
the Navy Mallory (“As if he were half 
as attentive to me as he used to be in 
Washington”); her quarrels and recon- 
ciliations with her husband (“I came home 
and went to bed after a chat with Mr. 
Chesnut, which after all is the best fun”). 
The major excision, however, dealt 


Mrs. Chesnut described the Old South 
November 14, 1949 
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THE COURT RULES AGAIN IN FAVOR OF OLD CROW 


During the first century of its distinguished history, some 1800 writs, summonses and 
desists were circulated to prevent the imitation of the Old Crow name and label. 
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with plantation life. In the first published 
version Mrs, Chesnut mentioned the 
death of her cousin, Betsy Witherspoon, 
after which the diary stopped for several 
months. The complete text tells how 
Mrs. Witherspoon was murdered by her 
slaves, how the fear of being killed while 
they slept was a dominant emotion in 
plantation families, how constant was the 
menace of a slave uprising. Omitted from 
the early version were accounts of the 
detectives among the slaves, the trial, 
the hanging, and the quarrel among the 
white lawyers that resulted in the murder 
of one of them. 

In the first version the gaiety of life in 
Richmond and Charleston seems gallant 
and extravagant—a little foolish, perhaps, 
but part of the romantic spirit of the 
South. In the present edition it seems, 
because of the tension in the country, 
strained, feverish, almost hysterical. In 
Richmond, at Mrs. Jefferson Davis's 
breakfast, the women were discussing a 
lovely Western girl who had to be sent 
home. “But my dear, she screams! She 
is too nervous! She takes fright at night 
. .. Let her hold her tongue. Everything 
blows over. Scream, and it is all up. Who 
believes in explanations? Nobody.” (A 
Diary From Dixie. By Mary Boykin 
Chesnut. Edited by Ben Ames Williams. 
572 pages. Houghton, Mifflin. $5.) 


Other Books 


Dark TREES TO THE WIND. By Carl 
Carmer. 370 pages. Sloane. $4. The 
author, whose enthusiasm for his native 
New York State is as fresh as ever, again 
produces a historical panorama of the 
Empire State from the middle seven- 
teenth century to the present. Included, 
characteristically, are lots of legends and 
folklore that New Yorkers have been pass- 
ing down for a good long time. 

MEN IN Crisis: THE REVOLUTIONS OF 
1848. By Arnold Whitridge. 364 pages. 
Scribners. $5. The democratic revolu- 
tions which shaped the history of the 
Western world for the next 100 years 
came mostly in 1848. Whitridge fished 
in the wealth of material—literary as well 
as historical—-and has come up with a 
witty, erudite, pungently written history 
of the period and its personalities: Louis 
Philippe, Lamartine, Garibaldi, Kossuth, 
Metternich, Marx, Engels, Bakunin. 

Wuat Map Universe. By Fredric 
Brown. 255 pages. Dutton. $2.50. An 
old hand at mystery takes a turn at sci- 
ence fiction, winding up on a planet in 
another universe. That planet and its 
people are exactly like earth except for a 
few such doodads as interstellar war- 
fare and gigantic, purple-furred, ciga- 
rette-puffing moon creatures. The fan- 
tasy is fantastic enough to please the 
most ardent science-fiction connoisseur, 
the story sufficiently fast-moving to satis- 
fy the adventure fan. 
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With Gags and Camera: Eight years ago Keith Jennison 
used a refreshing technique for presenting the spirit of a region 
in a picture book. In his “Vermont Is Where You Find It” the 
photographs of the land and people of the Green Mountain 
State were given continuity and added savor by a series of run- 
ning local gags, quotations, and wheezes. He did the same bright 
trick for New Hampshire and Maine, and now it’s New York’s 
turn. (The subway was built to Brooklyn, of course, so that 
people could go there unseen.) Samples from “New York and 
the State It’s In” (Sloane. 111 pages. $2.95) fill this page. 


L ibrary of Congress 


re has been observed that New York... 


Library of Congress 
“There’s a village on the Mohawk having 


real trouble building up its population .. .” 


Henri Cartier-Bresson 


... hasn’t got ues you call a climate...” 


— of Congress F F R. 1. Nesmith & Associates 
. . Every time a baby is born somebody leaves town” 


“_.. just samples of weather” 
November 14, 1949 99 











THEY CAME TO 
SEE WEBSTER 
BASEBOARD HEATING 
AT THIS OPEN HOUSE 
... AND STAYED 














Mayfair Apts., Aberdeen, S. D., one of ten 
identical buildings featuring Webster Baseboard 
Heating. Built by The Acme Company. Archi- 
tect: U. L. Freed. Plumbing and Heating: Tri- 
City Plumbing & Heating Co. Mortgagee: 
Midland National Life Insurance Co. FHA 
approved. Commitment was $1,000,000 or 
1,753 per room. Rental is $19 per room includ- 
ing heat, water and janitor service. 


Webster Baseboard Heating was 
a hit of the open house at this 


modern apartment village in Aber- 
deen, S. D. 


“Webster Baseboard Heating 
shared honors with the all-electric 
kitchens for the widest interest and 
greatest approval,” says Sheldon 
F. Reese, president of The Acme 
Company, project owners. “It was 
one of the big selling points.” 


Webster Baseboard Heating is de- 
pendable, perfected hot water heat- 
ing installed behind a _ specially- 
designed metal baseboard around 
the exposed walls of a building. 
Tests show less than 2° variation 
between floor and ceiling. Comfort 
even in sub-zero weather! 


Whether it is heating for an indi- 
vidual residence or for a project 
like Mayfair Apartments, get the 
facts about Webster Baseboard 
Heating. Your local heating con- 
tractor can install it. Ask for 
“Questions and Answers about 
Webster Baseboard Heating.” 


Address Dept. NW-11 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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Pensions, Politics, and the Law 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


F, as in the Bethlehem settlement, a 
I company pledges itself to make up 
the difference between government 
pensions and $100 a month, a great 
deal of pressure will be taken off the 
Democratic Party, pressure which 
would otherwise be exerted for larger 
benefits in the next session of Congress. 
A bill providing broad extension of 
social security passed the House in the 
recent session. On the last 
day Senator George ex- 
plained that, since the bill 
covered 200 pages, he could 
not provide adequate Fi- 
nance Committee hearings 
before January. By that time 
the CIO and possibly other 
labor elements which form 
so large a part of Mr. Tru- 
man’s farmer-labor party 
will be measurably ap- 
peased, at the expense of private in- 
dustry, and will be less insistent upon 
government aid. 

It is also a fair assumption that the 
Truman Administration looks to the 
immense reserve funds that may be 
created under these plans as a good 
market for government securities. The 
government can sell its deficit in the 
form of bonds to the companies for the 
union members. Banks can unload 
their government bonds and be in a 
position to take more. 


Lso, the Truman Administration, al- 
though it hesitates openly to pro- 
mote inflation, will welcome the certain 
inflationary effects of this new charge 
upon steel and its users. This charge 
will then be passed on to steel con- 
sumers. 

Finally, the Truman Administration 
will take great credit in this scheme for 
itself and its extralegal fact finders and 
for settling a strike that it did little to 
prevent. 

But there are political debits, as well 
as credits. 

The Truman Administration in this 
imbroglio has seriously weakened 
itself among pioneer groups of old 
people having millions of votes. There 
is nothing in industrial pensions for 
today’s aged, but there is much that 
they must pay. 

The Bethlehem settlement and 
others like it involve a vast expansion 
of the Blue Cross plan of private health 
insurance. It is perfectly clear that, the 





more coverage that can be gained for 
such plans, the less excuse there will be 
for government medicine. 

Small businesses, which have been 
the object of solicitous political appeals 
by government in antitrust suits and 
other actions, will hardly enjoy this 
encouragement of company-supported 
pensions. For while the guarantee of a 
pension by a big company may be car- 
ried out, it is clear that such 
a charge cannot be sustained 
by most small businesses. 
Some small companies can- 
not even afford the actuarial 
talent to figure out their pen- 
sion liability incurred in 
hurried bargaining under 
ruthless pressure by an im- 
mense and monopolistic in- 
dustrywide union. Once 
more, as under the New 
Deal, the government has penalized 
smallness while talking against monop- 
oly and big business. 

The legal implications of this great 
experiment will not be resolved for 
many years. What happens when a 
company goes broke? What is the posi- 
tion of a prospective pensioner among 
the creditors of such a bankrupt? Will 
this payment enjoy the same status as 
a claim as unpaid wages? Since this 
will put hundreds of employers into 
the annuities business, will the laws 
now applying to insurance companies 
be applied to them? Will the SEC re- 
quire companies to state their future 
liabilities in their prospectuses? And 
how on earth can such liabilities be 
computed? For buyers of securities will 
want to know whether a company has 
bargained itself into a state of insol- 
vency in a few years. 


INALLY, this settlement is a rich ex- 
F ample of the politics of labor lead- 
ers. Murray and others have won a 
victory, the value of which cannot be 
determined until they are safe in their 
graves. A strike was called to force a 
quick agreement on a complicated sub- 
ject for which even Mr, Truman’s own 
board suggested months of study. This 
whole business was not a fit subject for 
bargaining in the normal sense. Some- 
body has bought a pig in a poke, and it 
will take many years to identify the 
owner and to weigh the pig. For noth- 
ing so complicated ever came down 


the labor pike. 
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HERE are a host of surprises 
Tees for anyone who hasn’t 
ridden in one of the newest Bodies 
by Fisher. 

A view that’s almost as broad as 
all outdoors, through those big, 
clear windows of safety plate glass. 


Beauty that pleases the eye, inside 
and out. 


The deep comfort of cushions that 


cradle you in luxury. 


And a sense of solid security that 


comes from staunch construction, 


through and through. 


If you are in the market for a 
new car, be sure to examine one 
with a Body by Fisher, and you'll 
know why car buyers are saying 
— you can see the difference, feel 
the difference, hear the difference 
that more than 40 years of skilled 
engineering and craftsmanship 
have built into these superior 
bodies, found only on General 
Motors cars. 
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LOOK AT ALL THIS INSULATION! 


Under your feet is a thick blanket of sound- 
deadener. And all around you, throughout 
the body, generous panels of rock wool, 
felt, jute, fiber — even special sprayed-on 
material — line the body. This Fisher insu- 
lation soaks up noise almost like a blotter. 
It turns away winter cold — and helps keép 
you cooler in summer! 


Body by fisher sre. —BETTER THAN EVER! ™ 


On General Motors cars only: CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 





Sure Harbor 


Have you been drifting from brand to brand? Then 
why not set your course for SURE Harbor... to the 
always-perfect quality of 7 Crown... Seagram’s finest 
American whiskey ? 


Day HOQuaw’s and de Sure 


SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN. Blended Whiskey. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 





